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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


Ts first military success of the New Year has 
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fallen to the Italians, and that in an area 

where for geographical and climatic reasons 
it was, to say the least of it, quite unexpected. On 
Sunday our Allies opened an offensive east of Asiago, 
in the mountainous region where the Austrians made 
their menacing advances shortly before the Christmas 
snow fell. On Monday their effort recaptured the 
Col del Rosso, and on Tuesday it was extended and 
recaptured the Monte di Val Bella. 2,500 prisoners 
were taken. This gratifying victory makes the Italian 
line appreciably safer in one (the less dangerous) of the 
two main directions in which the Austrians delivered 
their concluding thrusts of last year. In the other direc- 
tion, the sector west of Monte Grappa, there is still a 
rather menacing enemy salient. The Italian victory 
> assisted by a great local superiority of Allied air- 

t. 


* * * 


It is difficult, at the moment of writing, to comment 
upon the East-European situation, owing to the un- 
certainty about what is happening in Germany and 
the apparent imminence of resumed negotiations at 
Brest. Trotsky made, early in the week, an odd 


speech in which he outlined the German position with 
his usual brutal frankness, said that only a compromise 
peace was possible, and indicated his intention of 
parleying further. Whether this merely means that 
he wants another opportunity of addressing the world 
in general and the German people in particular remains 
to be seen. From Russia there come unconfirmed 
Bolshevik reports of negotiations between the Germans 
and Rumania; the position as regards the Ukrainians 
has not substantially changed. As the division and 
aims of parties in the Ukraine—and even its geographical 
position—are not commonly understood here, we may 
usefully record a few facts which may make them clear. 


* * * 


The Ukrainian Rada, which has been conducting 
separate negotiations with the Central Powers, repre- 
sents mainly the extreme nationalist elements in the 
Ukraine. There is an honest division of opinion even 
among the intelligentsia in the Ukraine as to whether or 
not its inhabitants constitute a nation distinct from that 
of the Great Russians, though everybody is agreed that 
in an Empire of the size of Russia there must be pro- 
vincial differences in type, culture and conditions, and 
therefore also provincial self-government. In the case of 
the Ukraine foreign interests and influences have been 
at work, fostering the separatist feeling. When Kerensky 
was in power, the Rada sided with the Bolsheviks ; 
the moment the Bolsheviks asserted themselves in 
Petrograd, the Rada took up with its bitterest enemies 
of the preceding periods, the Cadets, who are at heart 
Centralists and would not have conceded to the Ukraine 
even the provincial autonomy to which Kerensky and 
Tereshchenko had agreed. 


* * * 


Socially they are Radicals, just as the Irish Nation- 
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alists were in the days when the land belonged to 
English landlords—in the Ukraine the big landed estates, 
which comprise almost half its area, are in alien hands, 
mainly in the hands of the Poles. The desire to gain 
the adherence of the peasantry has made the Rada 
hand over the big landed estates to the peasants by a 
proclamation published on November 20th. Yet though 
this act of theirs might appear Socialist, it was in 
reality prompted by nationalism, which is the dominant 
principle of the Rada, although not usually of the 
Ukrainian peasant. The social and political creed of 
the Russian peasant is also his, and slowly but surely 
the Rada is losing ground—the entire East of the 
Ukraine is already in the hands of the Ukrainian Central 
Soviet at Kharkoff, the allies of the Bolsheviks. This 
process has been accompanied by an extraordinary 
series of actions on the part of the Ukrainian Nationalists, 
They began to press on their separate peace negotia- 
tions with the Central Powers. Count Czernin has 
repeatedly raised the question of the “‘ Polish minority ”’ 
in the Ukraine, i.c., the Polish magnates and land- 
owning gentry. The Rada has failed to protest against 
such interference in the internal affairs of the Ukraine, 
Further, the Rada is reported to have agreed to a Polish 
militia being raised and armed in Kieff—as they are 
losing the support of the peasant masses they are 
obviously beginning to lean to the counter-revolu- 
tionary side. It is quite conceivable that the Ukrainian 
Rada, on its own account, is preparing to call in 
Austrian help. And it is obvious that if the Ukraine 
makes peace with the Central Powers apart from Russia, 
all the contracting parties will have a common interest 
in seeing the regime of the Rada guaranteed by the 
forces of the Central Powers. 


* * * 


Lord Robert Cecil, cross-examined in the House 
about the secret Italian treaty, did not acknowledge 
in terms even its existence, so guarded was he. But 
he made, as he was bound to make, the observation 
that it is not the custom of this country to break its 
treaties. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that there 
should be a certain amount of interest in the treaty and 
(as its terms have not been widely published here) we 
may give some of the details of the document published 
by the Russian Revolutionaries. On April 26th, 1915, 
Sir E. Grey, M. Cambon, the Marchese Imperiali and 
Count Benckendorff put their signatures to an agreement 
whereunder, Italy promising to come into the war with 
all her forces, the Allies agreed that under the future 
treaty of peace she should receive: (1) The Trentino, 
the whole of Southern Tyrol up to the Brenner, Trieste 
and “its surroundings,” the county of Gorizia and 
Gradisca, the whole of Istria as far as the Quarnero, 
and certain islands ; (2) northern Dalmatia, delineated 
in full detail; (8) Valona, Saseno and territory of 
sufficient extent to assure her against dangers of a 
military kind; (4) the right of conducting the foreign 
relations of Albania ; (5) the A°gean Islands, at present 
occupied by her; and (6) the right “to take over, 
when Turkey is broken up, . . . that part which borders 
on the province of Adalia” [in Southern Asia Minor], 
a phrase left deliberately vague ; (7) the right of demand- 





ing compensation in Eritrea, Somaliland, Libya— 
should France and Britain extend their colonial posses- 
sions at Germany’s expense. The Italians on their 
part agreed to substantial allocations of coastline to 
Croatia, Serbia and Montenegro. 


* * “ 


The position in the engineering industry continues 
extremely critical, but there is still a chance that, 
if the Government deals fairly with the men and 
does not precipitate matters, and if opportunity is 
allowed for further explanations and discussions, an 
open breach may be averted. A breathing-space has 
been given by the necessity of taking a ballot of the 
quarter of a million membership of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, which will not be completed before 
February 12th. If the Government is headstrong 
enough to take any action under the new Act before 
that date, it will simply be courting trouble—it may be 
disaster. Meanwhile the workmen’s meetings at Wool- 
wich, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield— 
to name only some of the centres of unrest—with one, 
10,000 strong, which filled the Albert Hall in London, 
unreported by the Press, are revealing a very angry 
spirit among the rank and file, who feel that their 
case has not been properly put before the public, nor 
fairly considered by the Government. Sir Auckland 
Geddes has shown courage and promptitude in attending 
great meetings of the workmen at Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, where he was severely heckled. Though he kept 
his temper and used all his tact, in meetings lasting over 
three hours, it does not appear that he convinced his 
hearers, or even that he had the better of them in argu- 
ment. The accumulation of complaints and grievances, 
concerning half a dozen different Ministries, is now con- 
siderable ; and the men do not see that any serious 
progress is being made in actually affording redress. 
Sir Auckland Geddes is at the disadvantage of not 
being able to answer for other departments. 

* * * 


It is of great importance that the position should not 
be misunderstood, either by the Government or by 
the public. It is quite misleading to pretend that 
nearly all the other engineering Trade Unions have 
accepted the Government’s proposal, and that the 
A.S.E. is standing out, almost alone, on the pretext 
of a claim to be separately negotiated with. The 
A.S.E., which has its own separate series of agreements 
with the Government, feels that it has some claim to be 
heard on these agreements before the Government 
autocratically terminates them ; and it has just grounds 
of complaint against the extraordinarily dispropor- 
tionate representation at the negotiations accorded to 
a crowd of rival societies, which, all put together, have 
fewer members than the A.S.E., but which were allowed 
twenty times its representation. But the fact is that, 
whatever may have been said by particular executive 
councillors, none of the Unions has given anything that 
can fairly be called acceptance; and the evidence 1s 
that, on the Clyde and the Mersey at any rate, the move- 
ment is a general one, by no means confined to the 
A.S.E., but comprising the bulk of the engineering 
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workmen in thirty or forty Unions; not manifested 
alone in the Shop Stewards’ Committees, but also in 
the District Committees of several large societies, and 
at least in one important case, even in the District 
Committee of the Federation of Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades. Not one in ten of these men is liable 
to be “combed out” under the Government scheme. 
This is far too big a thing to be overcome by brow- 
beating or by autocratic decision ; and matters are not 
made any easier by the continued stream of misrepre- 
sentations of the men’s position and claims. Whether 
these men are justified or not in the feeling that they are 
being badly treated, they must be reasoned calmly with, 
and any genuine grievances ought to be removed. 
* * * 

Mr. Bonar Law’s remarks in the House on the subject 
of the conscription of Wealth deserve close attention, 
Mr. Law forswore any intention of introducing a tax 
on capital immediately; but he had quite obviously 
come up against the question: How is our immense 
war debt to be paid off in any other way? He 
therefore studiously left the door open for a capital 
levy at a later stage—and, in our opinion, it is 
inevitable. Mr. Asquith’s observations were by no 
means worthy of Mr. Asquith. His introduction of 
the subject of repudiation of debt was really quite 
irrelevant and calculated to obscure the issue in a 
most unfortunate way. The tax on capital has no 
earthly relation to repudiation of debt any more than 
the Income Tax has; all taxes are confiscatory. No 
one in his sober senses—as far as we know, not even 
any madman—has suggested that those who have 
put their money into War Loan should be singled 
out for specially harsh treatment. A capital tax 
will take away a certain percentage of a man’s money, 
whether he has put it in War Loan or whether he has 
not. All will be treated alike; whereas repudiation 
selects a particular class of investors, including many 
of the most patriotic, for a process of confiscation 
which is applied to nobody else. 

* ok * 

As we expected, the House of Commons, not being 
desirous to lose the Reform Bill, threw out on Wednesday 
the Proportional Representation scheme that the 
Lords had grafted upon it. For, we think, the fourth 
time within a short period, the ancient arguments on 
both sides were traversed. The Government were too 
timid, or prudent, to put on their Whips; but Sir 
George Cave, who was in charge of the Bill, spoke 
very strongly against the change, and the speeches on 
behalf of Proportional Representation made by Lord 
‘Robert Cecil and Mr. Balfour had entirely the air of 
private Members’ speeches. We have never concealed 
our belief that Proportional Representation—although 
many of its supporters are among the most disinterested 
of democrats—would put more power into the hands 
of Caucuses and would clog the wheels of legislative 
progress. We are therefore doubly glad to find the 
House rejecting the Lords’ Amendment by the sub- 
stantial majority of 110. 

* + * 

The Ministry of Food having invited the War 

Emergency Workers’ National Committee to appoint 


representatives to the proposed Consumers’ Council, 
the Committee has replied in an extraordinarily effective 
way by tabulating the proposals which it has put 
forward in regard to food during the last three years, 
proposals which in many cases have been adopted long 
after they were obviously necessary. As early as 
August 5th, 1914, when the Committee was first formed, 
it resolved that the public authorities should be pressed 
to take measures for officially controlling (a) the 
purchases and storage of food; (b) the fixing of 
maximum prices for food and trade necessities ; (c) the 
distribution of food ; and at the same time it resolved 
that citizen committees should be set up and urged 
to guard against the exploitation of the people by 
unnecessarily high prices. In September, 1914, the 
Committee proposed that a Consumers’ Council should 
be set up, a demand that received attention over three 
years after it was formulated. In October, 1914, the 
Committee put forward a scheme for the increased 
production of wheat ; in December, 1915, it suggested 
the cultivation of vacant plots around urban centres 
and the development of the use of machinery for arable 
cultivation under Government auspices; and a year 
ago it suggested public distribution of milk, registration 
of sugar customers, and municipal kitchens. Having 
arrived at most of the Government’s conclusions years 
before the Government did, it is only natural that it 
should end its letter by saying that “it feels very 
much like a fire brigade called up after the blaze has 
got going and the task given to it almost hopeless.” 
Why should it be left to Labour organisations to do all 
the advance thinking ? 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Convention is 
sending delegates to London to meet Mr. Lloyd George 
—and the crisis has thus been postponed for a week 
ormore. Nothing rash will be done before the interview 
takes place. Two other visits of importance are 
pending. Sir Edward Carson is expected in Belfast, 
and so also are a large number of American journalists— 
but the visits will not “synchronise.” It appears 
that the American tour has been arranged by the son 
of an Ulster M.P. who is connected with the Department 
of Information—of which Sir Edward Carson was the 
head. It is evidently a piece of Unionist propaganda, 
arranged as a reply to sensational statements in the 
Northcliffe Press regarding the pressure from Washington 
in favour of Home Rule. The Americans should be 
interested in the South Armagh Election—the result of 
which will be known on Sunday. This Ulster con- 
stituency would have been cut off from the rest of 
Ireland if the partition proposals of last summer had been 
carried. Yet South Armagh is predominantly Nationalist 
and Catholic, and the present contest is one between 
the Sinn Feiners and the Hibernians—Mr. Devlin's 
followers. The Hibernians are confident that the 
attempt of Sinn Fein to penetrate into the North will 
be foiled, and they count upon the help of Unionist 
votes. The Sinn Fein candidate is, as usual, an 
absentee, Dr. Maclartan, described as the Irish 
Ambassador to the United States, and, like M. Trotsky , 
was “ detained” on his travels by the police. 
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THE GERMAN STRIKES 


HEN Trotsky went to Brest-Litovsk to 

W negotiate with the Central Powers and 

put forward the terms of a demo- 
cratic peace—without annexations and  indemnities 
and with full self-determination for all nations— 
he was treated as a rogue, a humbug, a joker or 
a dreamer. When he invoked principles, General 
Hoffmann and all the cautious men of Europe re- 
minded him that he had no army fit to fight the 
Germans. When he appealed to the working classes of 
the Central Powers, German statesmen assured him that 
they knew better the men of the Fatherland. For all 
Europe had been drilled firmly to believe in the un- 
breakable discipline of the German people. And yet a 
response seems to have come at last. As we write, 
information is still imperfect. But what information 
we have suggests that the force of ideas may have 
begun to do to Germany what the force of artillery has 
not yet done; and, if so, we owe it to the Russian 
Revolution. 

For three and a-half years the German people has 
suffered casualties in proportion heavier than those of 
any of the Great Powers of the Entente ; besides it has 
suffered most fearfully of all nations from overwork, 
from the disorganisation especially painful to a nation 
which had been accustomed to excellent order, from 
underfeeding and from endless worry. Things of 
which one never thinks under normal conditions threat- 
ened to crop up any day as insoluble, oppressive 
problems. To give but one small example—worse than 
the shortage of bread, leather, or cloth has been in 
Germany of recent months the almost total lack of 
sewing-thread. It was not with herds of lions and 
tigers that the Lord and Moses chastised Egypt, but 
with swarms of frogs, lice and flies. 

Yet a belief and a hope has enabled the German people 
to stand the trial of the war; the belief that they were 
waging a defensive war and the hopethat peace would 
come soon. However real and obvious were the annexa- 
tionist aims of very wide circles in Germany, there 
was undoubtedly among the German masses the equally 
true conviction that they, the German working classes, 
had not wanted the war. The existence of Tsarist 
Russia, the apocalyptic beast of all the Socialist parties 
in Europe, tended to hide from them the main culprits, 
the most immediate authors of the war. And again 
it was on Russia that German labour was taught to 
base its hope for peace. The corrupt Russian Govern- 
ment would soon be defeated and threatened, or over- 
thrown, by revolution. There was the precedent and 
memory of the Japanese War. Russia would make 
peace. The Russian defeats came and with them grew 
the comforting though illusive hope of separate peace. 
Then the Revolution came, and a still further growth 
of hopes for peace. There was no longer that haunting 
fear, the dark danger from autocratic Russia. German 
militarism had lost its most faithful friend and its most 
useful bogy. 

The Russian Revolution threw out the watchword 
of a democratic peace. The first result in Germany 
was the Erzberger crisis and the “no annexation ”’ 


resolutions in the Reichstag. Most certainly these 
did not voice their authors’ minds; it is frequently 
supreme irony to take men’s utterances as the 
indication of their wishes. But if these resolutions 
did not express the true will of the Reichstag, they 
proclaimed the desires of the working classes. Kerensky’s 
ill-fated offensive of July, by the fact that it occurred 
at all, more perhaps than by its failure, reacted on the 
German labouring classes and put back the clock of the 
German inner upheaval. Was Russia’s rising Revolu- 
tion militant, starting like the French Revolution, 
and then developing along the same lines? Happy 
indeed were the French in 1789, for there were no 
historic memories and analogies, the perpetual joy 
and inspiration of the stupidest and the simplest 
critics. The most aggressive militarist clique in Europe 
was now able to revive the fietion of a defensive war, 
and assure the German people that the Bolsheviks, 
the men who were put down at Petrograd on the same 
day as the Russian lines broke in Galicia, were true 
and sincere Socialists, with whom Germany’s peace- 
loving rulers would be able to reach an agreement in 
no time. 

And the Bolsheviks came into power, peace negotia- 
tions were started, professions of principle were made 
—and then a sabre rattled. The sabre of General 
Hoffmann will be no less famous in history than the 
geese of the Capitol. It is salutary, and certainly 
most diverting, that history is not made by intellect 
alone. And then through the mouth of Count Hertling 
the German militarists gave their full reply to 
democracy: “A Jesuit aged over seventy, professor 
of philosophy, reactionary from head to feet, friend 
of the Junkers and the clergy.” One might have 
expected Germany’s rulers to have read the signs of 
the times—the news from Vienna. They read them, 
suppressed them, took precautions, and came forward 
with a direct provocation to German labour, whom 
the length of the war and of the queues must have 
taught by now the worthlessness of victories and 
dominion. Count Hertling explained to them, “by 
the self-confession of the German Government,” as 
the Russian wireless of January 28th puts it, why 
the other nations, Great Britain, America, France, 
and Italy, “‘ have not accepted the invitation to take 
part in the peace negotiations.” For, with a Govern- 
ment in the frame of mind as illustrated in Count 
Hertling’s reply, no one could negotiate for a democratic 


The strike movement which now seems to be spreading 
through Germany is the answer of German labour to 
its Government. Their programme is summed up in 
the demands put forward by the Berlin strikers: A 
democratic peace without annexations or indemnities 
and with self-determination of peoples ; participation 
of Labour representatives in peace negotiations ; proper 
food distribution ; freedom of meetings, of the Press, 
of industry, from military control ; liberation of political 
prisoners; democratisation of German and Prussian 
State organisation. The aims are there, and the road 
is indicated; for, as all constitutional history proves, 
those who make the law, sooner or later must seize 
also the executive power. German labour cannot fail 
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to know that an acceptance of its terms will be worthless 
unless it is able to exercise a very close control over 
the Government. The formation of a Berlin Soviet 
and an Executive Committee creates the necessary 
machinery. The demand that Labour representatives 
should be admitted to the peace negotiations indicates 
the first step on its road to power. But though the 
road is marked and the aim is clear, is there the 
consistency and force in German labour to reach it ? 

It would be dangerous to attempt prophecies. Yet 
so much is clear that a mass movement such as we 
now see rising in Germany—the result of three and a half 
years of suffering, disappointment and _ instructive 
experience—is not likely to collapse easily from inner 
weakness—especially not when it has before its eyes 
the Russian example of Labour which has fought through 
to victory. Nor can a movement of that kind be put 
down by a display of force. If it were a handful of 
leaders who provoked it, the movement might possibly 
be coerced by violence or intimidated by terror. But 
there is no such power which could deal with hundreds 
of thousands of men determined on one purpose. The 
only thing which could kill or weaken the movement 
would be a wrong or insincere policy on the part of 
the Western Powers which the German Government 
could use as a cover for its own actions. It is the 
business of our own Labour men to give the German 
workmen the assurance that as long as they sincerely 
work and fight for a truly democratic peace no one 
will be allowed to abuse their movement for Imperialist, 
aggressive aims, as the German Government, has tried 
to do with regard to the Russian Revolution. 


LORD DERBY’S DEFENCE 


ORD DERBY’S speech at the Aldwych Club 
was quite properly in the nature of an apologia. 
The subjects with which he dealt—the sup- 
ression of the Cambrai report, the personnel of the 
igh Command, the distribution of commands and 
Staff posts between Regular and non-Regular officers — 
were subjects on which a Minister of War must take 
responsibility for what is done. If he disagrees and 
cannot get his way, it is open to him to resign; but 
if he does not take this course, it is not open to him 
afterwards to tell the public that he disagreed and that 
it was somebody else’s fault. It would be superfluous 
to congratulate Lord Derby upon his loyalty to an 
undoubted obligation, if there had not been so many 
examples in Ministerial quarters of a tendency so to 
disregard it. 

The Cambrai incident might very well be left for the 
present where Lord Derby left it. The finding that 
the dispositions of the High Command were in no wa 
to blame on November 80th, coupled with Lord Derby's 
statement that the defending troops were about equal in 
numbers to the attackers on the sector where we were 

rised and driven in, permits only one conclusion 
to be drawn—that the fault was ‘with the units of troops 
stationed on the sector in question or the officers com- 
manding them. As many, if not most, of these are 
presumably prisoners in German hands, unable to give 
their version of what occurred, there would be injustice 
as well as inexpediency in pillorying them before the 
lay public. All that the public needs, or is entitled to, 





is an unqualified assurance that the matter has been 
thoroughly sifted, and that if no officer in the Higher 
Command is punished for it, the reason is that evidence 
which fully satisfies the War Cabinet has exculpated 
them one and all from blame. This assurance the 

ublic now has, and it would do well to rest content with 
it. Much the same may be said regarding debates 
whether Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig 
are the best men for their respective posts, or their 
strategy the best strategy for the present situation. 
The great newspaper-reading public cannot possibly 
form an independent and ae informed judgment 
on such questions of personality or strategy. It will 
very naturally be interested in them, but it would be 
plainly wrong in attempting to decide them. Decision 
must be left to Ministers, who ought not to be allowed 
to divert on to anybody else’s shoulders the respon- 
sibility for choosing the generals whom they employ 
and the strategy which they sanction. The only thing 
which the nation required, m view of the Government's 
ambiguous attitude towards the attacks on General 
Robertson and Field-Marshal Haig, was an assurance 
that it was not the case, that Ministers were either 
employing generals whom they distrusted, or were 
abetting distrust in the generals whom they employed. 
This assurance Lord Derby gave frankly and explicitly 
enough; though we confess we should welcome an 
equally explicit endorsement of it by some Minister of 
higher authority. 

The third matter of discussion—the officering of the 
Army generally—comes in rather a different category. 
Public opinion will be ill-advised to claim much say 
as to whether Sir Douglas Haig or some other officer is 
best fitted to hold the command on the West Front. 
But it is justified in claiming a pretty considerable say 
as to whether the officering of our armies at the top, 
generally, is to be a monopoly of the officer-corps of the 
old Regular Army, with its small numbers and very 
slender reserves of ability, or to be fairly spread over 
the much larger officer-corps of the Territorial and New 
Armies, in which a majority of the nation’s ablest men 
of military age is comprised. Not only is this a matter 
on which public opinion can be intelligently exercised ; 
it is one in which Ministers cannot be expected to act 
strongly enough without its support. We discussed the 
several bearings of the question last week; it remains 
to see how far, according to Lord Derby, the exigencies 
of reform are being met. 

The facts and figures, as he gave them, show a fairly 
definite line of cleavage. Up to the rank of battalion 
commander, promotion within the Army is now reason- 
ably free. It could scarcely be otherwise, for during 
months of protracted fighting it so often happens that 
a captain has temporarily to step into a major’s or 
even a colonel’s shoes that it is impossible not to 

romote him when he shows that they obviously fit him. 
us we are told of an ex-lawyer commanding a Regular 
battalion as far back as the Somme battle, and of a man 
who was a mess sergeant at Mons and is now colonel 
of an infantry battalion. When we go higher it is a 
different story. We do not know how many men have 
commanded infantry brigades at the various fronts 
since the war began, but at a rough guess the figure 
must be between 800 and 600. Only seven out of this 
number have been officers of the New Army and no single 
officer of the New Army has climbed higher! The Terri- 
torials have done better ; fifty-two of them are brigadier- 
enerals, and four are even commanding divisions, 
ut with only those four exceptions it is the case that 
the whole of the Army commands, the Army Corps 
commands, and the divisional commands remain the 
preserve of Regular (or ex-Regular) officers. 
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Lord Derby was unable to show any better result 
in regard to Staffs. He took as his example appoint- 
ments on the Adjutant’s Staff and the Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff. Both, we may say:in parenthesis, are 
Staffs in which a rather specially large proportion of 
the posts require administrative capacity of a general, 
rather than a specifically military, type. Yet on these 
Staffs, even at the present moment, the officers of the 
New Army, the Territorials and the Overseas forces 
comprise between them only 1,022 out of 8,818 officers 
engaged. Lord Derby does not mention whether this 
one-third portion (which is drawn from an officer-corps 
perhaps thirty times as numerous as the source of the 
other two-thirds) is the top third or the bottom third ; 
but most of us can make a pretty shrewd guess. 

It must in fairness be acknowledged that there are 
many difficulties about selecting and promoting the 
right men, even apart from the keenness of the Regular 
officers to retain the higher posts as their perquisite. 
A part of them, however, has been created by the War 
Office itself. When the flower of the nation’s profes- 
sional classes joined up, the Army gave them subaltern’s 
commissions quite indiscriminately, without in most 
cases making the slightest effort to ascertain their pre- 
war record or to utilise the special abilities of which they 
had given proof in it. They were simply tossed into the 
lottery of training and fighting as named slips are 
tossed into a hat. No other employing concern in the 
world, if supplied with such magnificent human material, 
would dream of using it after such a blind and wasteful 
fashion. Having thus deliberately deprived themselves 
of nearly all pre-war data for selection, the Army 
aithorities now complain, often truly enough, how 
difficult it is to select. The real reproach—and it is a 
very grave one—lies at their own door; and what the 
nation wants to know is, how far such utterly unbusiness- 
like ways of dealing with personnel have been replaced 
by observance of the elementary principles which every 
competent business firm knows to be indispensable if 
it is to get the best results out of its employees. 


LORD RHONDDA’'S DIFFICULTIES 


T is very often not the great sacrifices that try 
] the temper of a nation, but the smaller ones. 
When five or six million men have thrown to 

the winds their comfort and their future prospects— 
two-thirds or more of them by voluntary enlistment— 
in order to serve with the Colours; when lives have 
been willingly sacrificed by hundreds of thousands ; 
when the nation has spent, without a murmur, in 
three and a half years, as much as it consented to spend 
on all services put together during the whole of the 
past hundred years; it seems absurd that we should 
now be troubled because we are limited in the use of 
sugar, and find temporary difficulty in getting mar- 
garine and meat. It is not as if people were not getting 
enough to eat. It is literally true that there were 
at all times more people hungry in England in the 
years of peace and prosperity that preceded the war 
than there are now in the fourth year of unprecedented 
conflict and expenditure—more infants perishing for 
lack of milk, more children found at school insuffi- 
ciently nourished, more adults slowly starving to death, 
more unfortunate friendless aged passing silently out 
of life from sheer lack of food and warmth. Far fewer 
families in the British Isles failed to get not only a 
full but even an extravagant Christmas dinner in 1917 
than in 1918. Yet to-day the problem of the food 
supply must be one of the most serious preoccupations 


of the War Cabinet. The relatively small inconveniences 
that come home to every household—the frustration 
of the desire to purchase, among those who have mone 
to spend; the upsetting of dietetic habits; above all, 
the necessity (somehow, a necessity imposed only on the 
wage-earning class) of standing in queues—all this is 
very gravely intensifying “ Labour Unrest” and co- 
operating dangerously with “ war-weariness” to pro- 
duce, among all classes, a widespread discontent with 
the Government. This phenomenon of social psycho- 
logy may be stigmatised as irrational, but it exists ; and 
its dynamic effect must be allowed for. It would play a 
great part at an election. 

The discontent is, however, not quite irrational. 
The man in the street—perhaps we ought to say the 
woman in the queue—believes that there is enough 
food in the country to go round, even enough margarine 
and meat, but that there is no adequate organisation 
to ensure its equal and regular distribution. It seems 
probable that the popular instinct is, in this matter, 
substantially justified. Whatever may be the case in 
the future, we believe that there has been hitherto no 
week inthe year during which we have been blessed with 
a Food Controller in which there has not been available 
in the British Isles an arithmetically sufficient number 
of tons of sugar, of margarine or butter, and of meat of 
different kinds, to supply every man, woman, and child 
in the nation that week with the prescribed rations of 
these articles. Lord Devonport failed utterly to organise 
such an equal distribution, and Lord Rhondda has not 
yet succeeded. He must succeed or go. 

The Ministry of Food has, of course, not been idle ; 
and we are inclined to say that public opinion does less 
than justice to its achievements during the past few 
months. For this its own queer mixture of secrecy and a 
flood of announcements in obscure bureaucratic English 
must be held partly responsible. To this day no plain 
citizen understands what is expected of him under 
the forthcoming scheme of margarine rationing ; whether 
or not he may simply await the delivery to him of a 
form, whether he ought to go after it, whether it will 
apply to meat, if it will interfere with the purchase of 
sausages at another shop (does it restrict the con- 
sumption of paté de foie gras?), what is to happen 
to the quite substantial number of families each week 
who are newly arriving in a district, what relation this 
registration has to the sugar registration, and what 
provision is made for the families who are, in any week 
of the year, found moving from one end of London 
to the other, and must consequently change their 
retailers. Perhaps this has all been fully set forth in 
the innumerable orders and regulations issued by the 
Ministry of Food, or explained in Lord Rhondda’s 
untiring speeches. The fact remains that the policy, 
programme, and procedure of the Ministry has not got 
“over the footlights.”” The public at large is mys- 
tified ; it gives credence to rumours; it exaggerates 
the practical exemption from inconvenience enjoyed by 
the rich ; it believes wild fables of food-hoarding. And 
the discontent grows, and inflames all other grievances. 

Lord Rhondda’s difficulties are, of course, much 
greater than the woman in the queue (or, doubtless, 
ourselves) can realise. Part of them arise, as Mr. Clynes has 
frankly confessed, from the failure of some other Depart- 
ments—notably the Treasury and the Local Govern- 
ment Board—to rise to the occasion. The Ministry of 
Food has had to grope its way in regions that it did 
not understand ; om it has made mistakes. When it 
wanted local organisation it ought to have made the 
Town Councils responsible, with their existing organisa- 
tions and staffs, setting up any additional committees 
required. Instead of this, hybrid new authorities, the 
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Food Control Committees, have been created, which (as 
might have been foreseen) have only in a minority of 
cases got promptly to work, and are mostly still floun- 
dering into activity. For this failure to make effective 
use of the municipal and county organisation the 
Ministry of Food is not wholly, perhaps not even mainly, 
responsible. Apparently the Local Government Board 
has clung pedantically to the theory that nothing short 
of a new statute can clothe the existing Local Authori- 
ties with power to undertake a new duty, however 
lawfully the Minister of Food may order them to do it, 
and whatever new powers he may purport to convey 
to them! When Communal Kitchens were desired, 
as a means of economising fuel and service, and of 
utilising the less familiar foodstuffs, the Local Govern- 
ment Board failed to find any way in which any part 
of the cost could be lawfully provided out of the rates, 
or the money laid out by the Councils, even if the 
Treasury had not refused to grant what was necessary 
to stir them to activity ; whilst the Priority Department 
of the Ministry of Paces seems to have used no 
urgency in issuing the necessary priority permits, which 
alone would enable the ceallinn sak ie be obtained. 
The result is that, after months and months of exhor- 
tation, Lord Rhondda has apparently failed to get into 
going order, we do not say the twenty thousand such 
Communal Kitchens which might be the very lowest 
number required, but even one thousand. Those that 
exist have mainly arisen from the charitable efforts of 
individuals. Are there, indeed, as many as a hundred 
at work in the whole kingdom ? 

The Food Control Committees themselves were badly 
contrived. The Food Ministry, which had had no 
experience of such matters, left their composition to the 
Local Authorities, merely giving these good advice. 
What happened, naturally enough, was that the local 
councillors, themselves mainly retail shopkeepers, in a 
great number of cases packed the Food Control Com- 
mittees with retailers of the food that the Committees 
were to control, flouted their own rivals the local Co- 
operative Societies, ignored the women, and chose 
what they considered one or two “ representative ” 
working men. These Committees have, accordingly, 
failed to inspire any confidence; and Lord Rhondda 

had, in many cases, sternly to insist on a drastic 
revision of their membership. The whole procedure was 
mistaken. It is an elementary axiom of public adminis- 
tration that if it is desired, by according representation, 
to obtain the confidence and support of any section, 
that section imperatively must be allowed to choose its 
own representatives, instead of having them imposed 
upon it. It has been found by experience that there 
is only one way to ensure that committees shall be 
formed in such a way as to conform to a prescribed 
model, and that is by requiring the Local Authorities to 
submit schemes for approval. It was the ignoring of 
these two rules by the Ministry of Food that has landed 
it into its present unsatisfactory position, with Food 
Control Committees that excite no respect among the 
peer enenets, that are often at open war with the 
ae epesetive Movement, and are regarded with suspicion 
; round. The better procedure was before the eyes 
: the Food ee that adopted, shortly before, 
pe Statutory ar Pensions Committee, which 
2 (a) required each Local Authority to submit for 
— its scheme of formation of the War Pensions 
ommittee upon the instructions given; (b) insisted, 

nst all prejudices and all opposition, on the local 
trades Councils and’ Trade Union  caser the women’s 
industrial | organisations and other bodies being em- 
ew in the scheme itself, to choose and nominate 
eur own representatives. The result has been that 





the War Pensions Committees, whatever their faults, 
have had the great advantage of working in an atmo- 
sphere of popular confidence. 
With regard to the policy of compulsory rationing, 
which Lord Rhondda is always threatening, we fear 
that he may be steering into an equally disastrous 
atmosphere. What is required, what is expected, what 
the organised Labour Movement has been, for more 
than a year, steadfastly demanding, is a system (de- 
scribed as “ Registered Orders”) in which, whilst inci- 
dentally the selfish person would be restrained from 
getting more than his share, every person who had 
registered his order within the prescribed maximum 
would be guaranteed his share. There is an ominous 
reticence about this point of guarantee. Lord Rhondda 
talks of sending to each district sufficient supplies for 
the population, and of leaving it to the Food Control 
Committee to see to its distribution. We are convinced 
that this will not do. There will be trouble, and trouble 
that will lead to serious consequences. What is required 
is a definite guarantee from Lord Rhondda himself, 
and the adoption of a procedure that will ensure its 
being fulfilled, not that any particular quantity of this 
or that article can be supplied each week, even to those 
who have registered their orders, but that, for all the 
articles of which Lord Rhondda effectively controls 
the supply, every person so ordering shall find reserved 
for him, week by week, his exact equal share of the 
aggregate amount that Lord Rhondda permits to be 
supplied throughout the kingdom during that week. 
It may be that it will prove to be impossible to supply, 
the week after next, the full ration of sugar or mar- 
“a or meat that is named in the registered order. 
n that case we should see a notice in the newspapers 
that we should receive in that week only half or three- 
quarters of what was ordered. But there would be 
no waiting in queues, each family’s portion would be 
reserved for it, and we should all know that the whole 
nation was faring alike. This guaranteed equality 
and reservation of each person’s ordered portion—not 
any merely prohibitory food tickets, which always fail 
either to limit the sclfish man’s acquisitions, or to 
assure the service of all—is what is expected, and 
what will be required. The wage-earners believe—as 
we think rightly—that such a system of guaranteed 
and registered orders is feasible, The wonderful Central 
Index which the Food Ministry has now constructed 
at the Imperial Institute from the sugar forms, with 
somewhere approaching forty million cards, is said to 
be proving an efficient check against duplicate regis- 
tration. But even some duplication would be a small 
price to pay for the assurance of universal “ reserved 
seats” at this great food drama, which must not be 
allowed to be transformed into a national tragedy. 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 


Ottawa, December 26th. 


HE election in Canada on December 17th resulted 

in the return of the Unionist Government by 
187 to 94—a majority of 43, which will pro- 

bably be increased by the soldiers’ vote. The Unionist 
sweep in Ontario and the Western Provinces was 
complete; the majorities were large and Sir Wilfrid 
secured ali his few seats there save two in divisions where 
the French or German vote was strong. East of the 
Ottawa River, Sir Wilfrid had a large ager. He 
carried every seat in Quebec save the three English- 
speaking divisions in Montreal, and a majority of 
seventeen to twelve in the three Maritime Provinces, all 
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four Prince Edward Island seats falling to him. What 
the result would have been, had the anti-conscriptionists’ 
womenfolk and the alien immigrants been alewek to 
cast their ballots, is a matter of speculation. The 
December Round Table estimates the number of soldiers’ 
female relatives enfranchised at 500,000, the vast 
majority of whom voted Unionist. In the end the 
elections degenerated into an unfortunate racial quarrel 
with a strong flavour of Popery versus Protestantism. 
It is hard to decide which is the more obnoxious in 
Canada—the subterranean activities of the Roman 
Catholic priests or the windy incantations of the Pro- 
testant clergy. But the hard fact remains that a serious 
race cleavage has been generated in Canada, the end of 
which no man can foresee. At present Quebec is sullen 
and defiant ; she bitterly resents the scurrilous racial at- 
tacks that have been hurled at her, but forgets that the 
discourteous treatment accorded to Unionist Ministers at 
their meetings in Quebec evoked them and did much to 
lose the election. Many rash statements have been and 
are being made on both sides, and it might be wise not 
to take too seriously the motion introduced in the 
Quebec Legislature on the morrow of the election sug- 
gesting the retirement of Quebec from Confederation. If 
Quebec withdraws she cuts Ontario and the West off 
from access to the Atlantic coast and leaves the Western 
Provinces little alternative but some sort of union with 
the States. The Maritime Provinces could more easily 
retain contact with Great Britain. 

The whole crisis could have been averted if certain 
facts in the past had not existed. Had Mr. Chamberlain 
never euniied the Tariff Reform Movement, English 
Conservatives would never have thought it worth while 
to insist in 1911 on the Canadian Conservatives opposing 
ens which the latter at first were inclined to 
support, oblivious of its peril to the precious Preference 
proposals. If Mr. Bourassa had died in his youth he 
could not have been subsidised by the Canadian Impe- 
rialists, anxious to breach Laurier’s Quebec coma, 
for a prolonged and effective campaign to educate the 
Quebec habitant against Canadian contributions to the 
British Navy and participation in Britain’s wars. If Sir 
Sam Hughes, the ex-Minister of Militia, had not been a 
solid Orangeman, keenly anxious to discredit Quebec 
with the rest of Canada and make Sir Wilfrid’s return 
to power impossible, he- would have handled the re- 
cruiting problem in Quebec with a modicum of sanity, 
allow rench recruits a special organisation and not 
appointed Methodist ministers to take charge of re- 
cruiting in a Roman Catholic Province. If Sir Robert 
Borden had been a wiser man he would have sought 
Laurier’s co-operation before he introduced conscription 
and not after. But facts must be accepted as they are 
and not as we would wish them to be. The chief result 
is that the British Commonwealth has another very 
serious problem on its hands. 

The new House will be predominantly Liberal in tone 
and composition. The Laurierite Liberals and the 
straight Conservatives are almost exactly equal, the 
balance being held by the forty-four Liberal Unionists, of 
whom the large majority are Western Radicals with 
strong views on the tariff and other economic problems. 
The intellectual quality of the membership, which in the 
last House was deplorable, will be improved by some of 
the 120 new members. The graingrowers of the West 
have elected half-a-dozen of their leaders, and there will 
be some independent members of good character and 
ability. 

Already the Union Government has made a brave 
beginning in the abolition of the spoils system, which, if 
effectively carried out, will free Canada from a terrible 
curse. It has also curbed the profiteering activities of the 





millers and porkpackers, the most striking outcome of 
which was the 80 per cent. dividend of the William Davies 
Company, whose president is, of course, our latest 
baronet. Now comes a decree of complete prohibition 
of liquor for the duration of the war and an end of the 
farce of provincial prohibition coupled with copious 
inter-provincial traffic in drink. The Radical leaders of 
the Unionist party in the West secured the grain- 
growers’ vote by definite and repeated promises of con- 
scription of wealth, and it remains to seen how far 
they can bend the corporation soul of Sir Thomas White, 
the Finance Minister. The Unionist Liberals are pledged 
to support the Government during the war and postpone 
domestic issues. But the dominance of Liberal opinion 
in the House must materially affect all measures brought 
forward, and if the opposition Liberals would only be 
content to see progressive reforms adopted without 
possessing control of the reins of office and the incidents 
thereof, much might be accomplished in the next 
session. But if Sir Wilfrid and his lieutenants insist for 
tactical purposes on bringing forward issues which 
Liberal Unionists believe in but are in honour bound to 
postpone till peace comes, and force the latter to vote 
against their real views, they will naturally look for 
other grounds of justification and may come in time to 
take permanent refuge in the Tory camp. The first 
draft (20,000 strong) secured by the Military Service 
Act is called up for January 3rd, but the first classes of 
the draft are not likely to realise the estimated 100,000 
men, as an election panic in Ontario and the pressing 
need of increased food supply drove the Government 
early in December to give wholesale exemption to 
farmers. 
_ Sir Robert Borden is now entering on his second and 
what must almost inevitably be his last term of office. 
The balance of the women must be accorded the vote, 
and if Canada is to escape the charge of Krugerism the 
aliens cannot be for ever disfranchised. No party can 
dare to carry Sir Robert to another poll and face their 
avenging ballots added to Quebec’s. One kit-bag will 
not hold his troubles, and the present-day problems of 
Canada are manifold and desperate. But, liberated from 
a stupid partisan atmosphere, he shows signs of a “ drang 
nach” progressive ideas. If he would only read Peel’s 
life and realise how a Conservative statesman was able 
to present his country with Liberal reforms, his repute 
might yet be secure with history. His rival, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, has seen his lifework of reconciliation between 
the two races shattered, but he could have saved it had 
he listened to the almost tearful pleadings of the Western 
Radicals of his party to lead Quebec to some concessions 
on conscription. He has been the victim of false friends 
and foolish counsellors as well as of relentless enemies 
and partisan bigots. However, his reward will be found 
in eternal sainthood in his native province, and when 
passions have subsided and other qualities are mayhap 
forgotten, men will always recall as a great tradition the 
fine temper and courtly poise which he brought to 
Canadian politics. : 

The problem of Quebec remains and who can solve it ? 
Not the Ultramontane hierarchy or the Manufacturers 
Association, not Lord Northeliffe’s organs nor the 
idealists of the Round Table, who all seek to guide the 
future destinies of Canada. It is an age of strange 
happenings and heroic measures. If the Irish Catholics 
in Canada had displayed any marked affection for their 
French-Canadian aloes a trade might be arranged 
via that prince of negotiators, Mr. Lloyd George—the 
French Catholics of Quebec for the Protestants of Ulster. 
But to what use would we put Sir Edward, and what 
would Ireland do with Mr. Bourassa ? 

The Union Government, a combination of Conserva- 
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tive Protectionists and Western Free Trade Radicals, 
can pass some much-needed war measures, but it cannot 
settle the problems of Canada. There are many Liberal 
French-Canadians in Quebec who do not bow the knee 
to the hierarchy, and there are many supporters of the 
Union Government who have little liking for the 
mixture of Plutocracy and Methodism which is the 
dominant ingredient of the Union Cabinet. What 
reformers should pray for is a new leader who will 
unite the Liberals in each section of the country and 
create a democratic national party to combat the 
varying forms of reaction. The reorganisation of Labour 
into a national party came too late for this election, but 
if it secures the support of the returning veterans in any 
numbers it may yet become formidable in the cities. 
The people of Canada have just shown one province 
(Quebec) that she cannot hope to dominate Canada 
politically. The next task is to show another province 
(Ontario) that she cannot maintain permanent economic 
tyranny over the others. J. A. 8. 


ON KILLING BIRDS 


P and down the narrow ridge between the water- 
cress beds a man spends his morning in an 
idle dance. At least, when it is cold he dances 

in his brown leggings, a gun under his right armpit and 
both hands in his pockets. He makes so extraordinary 
a figure that one concludes he must be a sportsman or 
a war economist in search of cheap food. He is neither, 
however. His sole object is to shoot blackbirds, 
which do great damage to the watercress. He is a 
type of thousands of human beings who feel no more 
compunction about killing a bird than about wiping a 
crumb off a table. One can hardly be surprised that 
birds wear such a look of apprehension in the neighbour- 
hood of man. They suspect him of malice. His 
record in regard to them is not only that of a beast of 
preys but of a tormentor. In some instances he has 

illed them from utilitarian motives ; in other instances, 
he has killed them simply because it amused him to do 
so. Whatever may have been his motives, they have 
been accompanied by a curious indifference to the fate 
of his fellow-creatures. He has doomed the thrush to 
death because it has dined in his strawberry-beds, and 
he has, as we have just seen, condemned the blackbird 
to the extreme penalty for having stolen less than a 
farthing’s worth of watercress. He now proposes, in a 
Report on Agricultural Damage by Vermin and Birds 
in Norfolk and Oxfordshire in 1916, to exterminate 
Sparrows—a ruthless proceeding which has been in 
favour in many parts of the country for many years. 
Have not school-children been organised into sparrow- 
clubs to hunt down the pests like a conquering race ? 
But, after all, it is not very long since it was thought 
the natural thing to exterminate even a human popu- 
lation that proved itself a nuisance. 

It must be admitted, however, that in our merciless 
attitude to the birds we have not always had even the 
excuse that we thought we were the gainers by it. In 
many instances, we killed them merely for the fun of 
killing. We are not referring to grouse-shooting and 

dge-shooting, which produce food and are at 

east as legitimate as the butcher's shop. We are 
thinking of the great “kills” of sea-birds which used 
to be popular, though the birds were not wanted for 
food or even for ornament. Instance upon instance 
of this can be found in such a work as Professor New- 
ton’s Dictionary of Birds. -Guillemots have all but 
disappeared from many parts of the English coast 


because of the wholesale destruction of the birds in the 
days before the passing of the Sea Birds Preservation Act. 

The slaughter which, before the passing of that Act, took 

lace annually on the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, near Flam- 

rough Head, and at such other stations . . . as could easily 
be reached by excursionists from London and the large manu- 
facturing towns, was in the highest degree brutal. No use 
whatever could be made of the bodies of the victims, which 
indeed those who indulged in the massacre were rarely at the 
trouble to pick out of the water ; the birds shot were oll command 
in breeding; and most of them had young, which, of course, 
starved through the destruction of their parents . . . butchered 
to ~—-, the murderous lust of those who sheltered themselves 
under the name of sportsmen. 
The language is heated, but we confess we do not find it 
extravagant as a characterisation of those who would 
kill a living creature of the dead body of which neither 
he nor any y else could make the slightest use. The 
extinction of the great auk was not the result of such 
wanton cruelty as this, but the love of killing for 
killing’s sake seems to have played a considerable part 
in it. These unhappy birds, which were noted for 
their simplicity and trustfulness, could at least be 
eaten after they had been knocked on the head. But 
in one of their most famous resorts, Funk Island, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, they used also to be driven 
into pens by the crews of calling vessels and slaughtered 
(say the books) “ by millions”’ for the sake of their 
feathers, their bodies being left to rot on the ground. 
From what we know of human nature, we may take it 
for granted that this peculiarly helpless bird was killed 
largely for the pleasure of killing him. The penguin 
has certainly been the victim of a great deal of 
purposeless cruelty, and, if the penguins had half the 
faculties attributed to them by M. Anatole France, 
we do not doubt they would draw up a report on their 
treatment which would compare creditably with the 
Belgian atrocities report. Man seems to be seized 
with an almost inexplicable lust for killing in the 
a of a great multitude of helpless birds. Mr. 

. H. Hudson in The Land’s End writes a painful 
account of the treatment of a great company of gannets 
which had been flying in a gale off the Cornish coast, and 
which found themselves helpless when the wind 
suddenly fell. He tells us how the people rushed in 
among the helpless birds and killed them with delight. 
Man is by nature a very cruel as well as a very kind 
animal, and it is only in comparatively recent times 
that he has begun to realise that cruelty to bird and 
beast is not legitimate sport. One can take as an 
example of the cruelty of which he is capable in sport 
the amusement called ‘“ duck-hunting,” which the 
Rev. J. G. Wood in one of his books described as being 
“in full force in the North of England in my boyish 
days”’: 

A wretched duck was procured, and a more wretched owl, 
and the latter bird being tied firmly on the back of the former, 
the duck was put into a pond. Of course, the owl, not being 
used to the water, became uneasy, and testified his disappro- 
bation by pecking and kicking. The duck being equally uncom- 
fortable, on account of the superincumbent weight, was terrified 
by the commotion on its back, and instinctively dived to get 
rid of its unwelcome load. Then, when the pair rose to the 
surface, the poor owl, with its draggled feathers and dripping 
face, presented an appearance not unlike that of the pea-green 
tradesman, and was greeted with shouts of laughter and ap- 

lause. The noise and the cold bath at first bewilder the owl, 

ut he soon becomes angry, and commences a furious assault 
on the duck, who, by diving, cuts short the attack as before. 
And so the “ sport ” on, until the poor ow! is either drowned 
or contrives to struggle from its bonds and escape. 
The fact that ordinary members of the human race can 
enjoy a cruel spectacle of this kind—and who can deny 
that, were it not so loathsomely cruel, it would for some 
reason or other suggest a grotesquely comic situation ? 
—ought to make us critical of ourselves in regard to 
our relations with birds. We are inclined to think of 
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people who would treat an owl in this way as monsters, 
and if Germans did it we should write a book about it ; 
but, alas, it requires no unusual depth of iniquity in 
human nature to do such things. We fear that, if 
children are taught to kill sparrows instead of being 
brought up to take an interest in the habits and haunts 
of living birds, they are likely enough to emulate the 
cruelty of their ancestors. We do not wish to see 
children turned into humourless little sentimentalisers ; 
but we should like to see every child a naturalist, who 
could enjoy looking at a bird even more than killing it. 

There is, perhaps, no logic in the position of a person 
who acquiesces in the killing of one sort of bird and 
protests against the killing of another, if they are killed 
not for fun but for food ; but we confess we dislike the 
killing of song-birds for food only less than their de- 
struction for sport. Larks, we fancy, are not slaughtered 
for food in this country to the extent to which they used 
to be; and we read with a certain astonishment in the 
Dictionary of Birds that, during periods of immigration, 
“* 20,000 or 30,000 larks are often sent together to the 
London market, and at the lowest estimate £2,000 
worth are annually sold there.” To most readers this 
statement will seem incredible. Other statistics given 
by the same authority inform us that, “ during the 
winter of 1867-68, 1,255,500 larks, valued at £2,260, 
were taken into the town of Dieppe.”’ We are assured, 
however, that there is no danger of the extermination 
of larks, and that, if man did not kill them, many of 
them would starve. On the whole, we should prefer to 
give the larks the benefit of the doubt. We do not 
wish to run any risk of the diminution of the number 
of birds in these islands. They are already threatened 
by sufficient dangers. The improvement of agriculture 
and the destruction of weeds have led, it is said, to the 
practical disappearance of goldfinches from districts 
where they were once commoner than sparrows. The 
bittern has deserted other parts as a result of the 
reclamation of the fens. At the same time, one has to 
remember that the bittern was also shot at assiduously ; 
and goldfinches were captured and caged in large 
numbers. As regards goldfinches, indeed, “ in 1860 
Mr. Hussey reported the average annual captures near 
Worthing to exceed 11,000 dozens—nearly all being 
cock-birds ; and a witness before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1878 stated that, when a boy, 
he could take forty dozens in a morning near Brighton.” 
One can guess from figures such as these how immense 
are the casualties the birds have suffered in killed and 
prisoners at the hands of man. We should like to 
see an end put to the caging of birds at once. As for 
the killing of birds, public opinion had advanced greatly 
in the past half-century. Still, even now many people 
are far too ready to shoot a blackbird or a rook or a jay 
as though it were vermin. They are frequently foolish 
in addition to being callous. For the birds are the 
servants of man as well as the thieves of his crops. It isa 
safe rule that the birds pay their way. Anyhow, we 
had rather have one blackbird than a wilderness of 
watercress. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SCOT 


OME fifteen months ago I here discussed some 
S of the characters of the Scot, in reference to 
kK the deplorable significance of his vital statistics 
at that date.* It was shown that the Scots, though 
“scarcely more than 10 per cent. of our home popula- 
tion, have emigrated so largely to the Dominions that 
they and their descendants constitute no less than 





* "The Scottish Stock,” New SrTaTresMAN, November 4th, 1916. 







24 per cent. of British Canadians, 22 per cent. of New 
AM bag and 15 per cent. of Australians.” Further, 
when it comes to fighting, the Scots are in the field out 
of all proportion to their numbers. Probably one in 
three of our Overseas soldiers to-day is really a Scot. 
Unexcelled in war, this stock is no less formidable in 
the works of peace. The Scots have been among our 
very foremost pioneers and colonisers and makers of 
Empire in the best possible sense of that phrase. The 
natural stuff of the Scot is as good as can be. Nurtured 
on milk and oatmeal, his national diet until the most 
recent years, he grows into as bony, brawny and brainy 
a type as mankind shows—brainy none the less for its 
lack of “temperament” and his extreme slowness of 
mental tempo. Finally, this sterling germinal plasm, so 
wisely fed in the physical sense, receives a better, more 
genuine, thorough and prolonged education, at less 
expense, and with more faith in it, than any other part 
of the British Empire. 

This magnificent stock is dying out. The stream of 
splendid life which, during past scores of years, has 
fertilised, vitalised, even created Britain overseas, has 
in recent years been running more slowly, and now it 
has run dry. In 1915 the birth rate of Edinburgh was 
lower than that of Paris. The course of Scottish life 
to-day is, first, that no longer does it overflow to start 
new strains of life elsewhere, but that it is actually 
dying out in Scotland. As one entirely non-Scottish, 
but educated for thirteen years in the modern Athens, 
I believe these facts to be among the most momentous 
and ominous of our time. 

But, lest those adjectives be misunderstood, let us 
observe that we are not here in the presence of anything 
inevitable or necessary. This is not the supposed 
biological “* law ” of “‘ decadence ’’ about which amateur 
philosophers descant. The Scottish stuff, we may be 
absolutely certain, is as good as ever. If our national 
affairs present a sufficiently chastening spectacle now, 
we had better not try to imagine what they would look 
like without the present help of Scotsmen in the guidance 
and execution of affairs, from an ex-railway porter, 
for instance, at the top, or main-top, to the kilted 
infantry at the front. The stock is dying out for no 
biological nor physiological reasons whatsoever. Simply 
the Scottish people, like most of their contemporaries, 
are absorbed with other matters, are using new know- 
ledge in the realm of sex for their own personal con- 
venience—and the race begins to die because, as it 
were, no one is looking. The present generation 1s 
concerned with other things, and the stock dies out 
almost before anyone notices it. 

Almost, but not quite. A few persons, here and 
there, thanks to some personal bias or professional 
opportunity, function as racial sentinels and give the 
alarm. That happens in this case. My old friend and 
teacher, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, has been sounding the 
alarm for many years past in Edinburgh itself, and I 
have done my best to help him from London. Then, 
in 1916, the Rev. Norman Maclean, D.D., an Edinburgh 
minister, published a fine little book,* which made a 
great impression in Scotland; and now there reaches 
me a voluminous, exhaustive and invaluable document 
which is worthy of close study and constant reference.f 

That the report deals with mothers and children will 
not recommend it to politicians nor to men in general. 
We men live in a world made, on the whole, by our 
sex for our sex. We draw a sharp distinction between 
the political and the domestic sphere. Womans 

p, Ye Dead., Hodder and Stoughton, 1916. 
others and Children. Being Report on the Physical 
Welfare of Mothers and Children, Scotland. By W. Leslie Mackenzie, 


M.D., &c., Medical Member of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline, 1917. 
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concern, as we naturally believe—following the Kaiser, 
whom we may regard as the Super-Male, man at his 
worst—is church, children and cooking. These topics, 
well blended, are the right pabulum for gatherings of 
women. The care of babies is just the kind of thing for 
mothers’ meetings—but, of course, a little beneath 
the aquiline vision and spacious intellect of man. I 
ean see the typical male politician, whose eye may 
casually rest upon this column, noting that the theme 
is mothers and children, and losing interest in it forth- 
with. Let me remind him that five million married 
women will vote at the next election. Perhaps, if the 
future of the nation, of which women are the natural 
trustees and organs, and children the young embodi- 
ment, is nothing to him, the new political power which 
this future is to wield may move him. Let him know 
now, nor ever forget, if he desires to continue his 
political existence, that a large proportion of the elec- 
torate henceforth will know by nature or will be 
capable of learning from teachers who know their 
business, that the real politics, in the long run, is domes- 
tics, that the culture of the racial life is the vital industry 
of any people, and that, of all departments of recon- 
struction, racial reconstruction is the most important 
and the prime condition of all the rest. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees are charged 
by their founder with the task of doing what much 
money can do for motherhood and infancy. Their 
first step is a wise one—whether the wisdom be Mr. 
Carnegie’s, who has seen much of the conditions of 
life since he left the queer little erection in Dunfermline, 
where he was born, and who certainly has some belief 
in knowledge, as his library policy must have meant ; 
or whether it be the Trustees who found what the first 
requisite was. At any rate, they decided to have a 
' r survey and report of the present facts. Dr. 

. W. Hope, Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, 
and one of our very foremost sanitarians, whose recent 
lecture in London on the coming Ministry of Health 
received entirely inadequate notice in the Press, has 
already prepared and published the report for England 
and Wales, with the valuable aid of Dr. Janet Campbell, 
of the Board of Education. Dr. Coey Biggar has done 
the work for Ireland, and now comes Scotland, so 
that the whole of the preliminary work is done. In 
the Prefatory Note to the present volume, the 
Secretary of the Trust, Mr. A. L. Hetherington, tells 
us the attitude of the Trustees—“ the rate of infantile 
mortality and its predominant causes, as well as the 
health-supervision of children from infancy to the age 
of admission to school, are—in their opinion—among 
the most important problems of the present day.” 

Judging from the reports, and the present volume in 
particular, which has a special value of its own, what 
will the Trustees do, or what ought they to do, and how 
ought the nation as a whole to follow their lead? Need- 
less to say, I can only attempt to indicate a main principle 
or two. The present volume has 682 large pages in 
the text, much preliminary matter of value, numerous 
diagrams, and fifty-eight chapters. All that I can do 
is to begin at the beginning, and indicate what follows. 
The beginning, as we have hitherto supposed, is the 
birth-rate. The diagram opposite p. 222 shows what 
is happening there since 1855. The figure for 1916 
was less than 23, much the lowest on record. I believe 
that the figure for last year will be found to be much 
lower still. 

But the birth-rate is not the beginning. Either let 
us abandon this subject altogether and let our national 
future go hang, or let us have the decent courage to 
know that we are placental mammals—the highest of 
them, when we are not the lowest—that, accordingly, 


we are alive for some nine months before we are born, 
and that these first months of our lives are the most 
important of all for our destiny. The birth-rate is 
not the beginning it seems to be. The real beginning of 
life is conception, the real beginning of vital statistics 
is the conception-rate, and the first real datum for racial 
hygiene is the relation between the conception-rate and 
the birth-rate. That fundamental datum we have 
never yet ascertained. But, of course, the two rates 
should be identical; there should, in other words, be 
no ante-natal death-rate. 

To-day we know that the chief part of the problem 
of infant mortality, modified and ameliorated as that 
problem undoubtedly has been during the present 
century, is what Dr. Ballantyne would have us call 
the “ neo-natal mortality,” or the mortality in the first 
month after birth. But this mortality, together with 
the lifelong damage wrought in many more who are not 
actually killed outright in the first post-natal month, 
is due to ante-natal causes. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases, these causes have nothing to do with 
heredity—are not genetic ; they belong to the categories 
of what I have defined as ante-natal infection, especially 
with syphiis, and ante-natal intoxication, as with 
diachylon or alcohol.* The failure to distinguish 
between heredity on the one hand, and ante-natal 
infection or intoxication on the other, was and is the 
bane of Eugenics, and the fallacy underlying all the 
shameful class-nonsense which nearly a'l professing 
eugenists have talked, from the days of my illustrious 
master Galton himself, to the current volume of the 
Eugenics Review. 

Of course, there is no beginning to the cycle of life. 
The new-born infant is not merely more than a minute, 
but more than nine months old; it is as old as Man, 
nay, as old as the dawn of life. The gametes which 
united to form that infant at its conception were 
themselves descendants of and continuous with a living- 
substance of unthinkable antiquity. That living sub- 
stance was recently in the care of the bodies and blood 
of the infant’s parents, from their “ beginning” until 
the moment of their mating. But, since we must think 
of some moment as the beginning, that moment must 
be conception. All our modern study of infancy throws 
us back to that; Sir Arthur Newsholme’s recent 
Priestley lecture furnishes the answer to the most ill- 
digested, misleading and superficial report to the 
contrary, which, to the surprise and disheartening of 
every first-hand student, was published last year by 
the Medical Research Committee. The next thing is to 
care for expectant motherhood. The master and 
pioneer of that subject to-day—of course there was 
Moses, but that was before our time—is Dr. Ballantyne, 
and his chapter (pp. 28-47) in the present report is 
necessarily the most important part of its contents.t 
In November, 1901, in the Edinburgh Maternity 
Hospital, under Sir A. R. Simpson and Dr. Ballantyne, 
was established the first pre-maternity bed anywhere. 
For a wonder not even Moses can claim priority. I was 
their Resident; nor shall I forget our first case, its 
tragic issue for mother and child, and the proof it 
furnished of the need for such a bed, which that hapless 
woman, early though she was, reached too late. That 
failure held in it the germ of success. “There are 
many events in the womb of Time which will be de- 
livered”’; and the best are yet to be. Lens. 





*See article “ Eugenics,’ Encyclopaedia Medica. Vol. IV., 1916 
and Saving the Fulure, 1917, price 1d., published by National Baby 
Week Council, 7, Hanover Square, W. 1. 

¢ Of course, Chap. VIII., “ The Employment of Expe tant and 
Nursing Mothers,” and Chap. X., ‘‘ The Housing of Mother and Child, 
must be read in this relation. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


EOPLE of far more importance than Sir Edward 
Pp Carson are credited with a desire to resign. One 
thinks at once of the great rubies that during an 
air-raid glow forth at the intersections of main thorough- 
fares in London the warning words: ‘‘ Take Cover.” One 
also knows that the timid are fatally apt to mistake the noise 
of maroons for the noise of guns. It is advisable further to 
remember that many persons are short of sleep. Some of the 
Ministries are doing pretty well, and can justify themselves. 
Among them is the Food Ministry. The Air Ministry, 
despite its handicap of a Harmsworth who will take impor- 
tant decisions with the dangerous facility that springs from 
ignorance and the mere habit of command, is worthy of 
praise. But of the War Cabinet not much good can yet be 
said. Its influence is heavily felt by the National Service 
Ministry. It still pursues its primeval policy of suppressing 
information, as millions of readers must have noticed for 
themselves, for example} on Wednesday morning. The chief 
domestic difficulties of the War Cabinet might never have 
arisen if it had listened to the weighty advice which has been 
given to it again and again, and tried honestly to keep the 
nation informed week by week of the general situation—the 
reasons, the perils, and the problems. If certain otherwise 
intelligent sections of society show an amazing blindness to 
the realities of the war, the War Cabinet has only itself to 
blame. It never speaks till it is forced to speak ; and, brief 
as Mr. Baker’s bulletins to the United States are, we can 
often learn from them matters as to which we ought to have 
had direct news from Whitehall. Whatever happens before 
these lines are in print, the fact will remain that there is a 
compact and growing body of non-pacifists in the House of 
Commons who have decided in concert not to allow any con- 
sideration of Government stability to prevent them from 
voting against the Government when they disagree with its 
proposals. The London daily Press has scarcely noticed 
the organic existence of this body, but the provincial Press 
has noticed it. No election can occur until July, but a revo- 
lution might occur—in the House. Meanwhile, only one 
political party has put its programme before the public. I 
understand that the popular demand for the Labour Party’s 
programme pamphlet has been exceptionally heavy. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Liberal party should be 
beginning to think about a coherent programme ! 


* a ae 


The Amalgamated Society of Engineers still asserting 
with the utmost vehemence that it is entitled on the strength 
of existing agreements to treat separately with the Govern- 
ment, I may mention a fact which has somehow not yet got 
into print, though it must be perfectly well known to the 
people chiefly concerned. In May, 1915, Mr. Lloyd George 
himself made, and signed, a separate agreement with the 


A.S.E. 
* * * 


Apropos of the food question, which three times daily 
asserts itself with ever-growing insistence, there has been a 
lot of talk, in and out of the Press, about the political 
advisability, if not the necessity, of reducing the rations of 
at any rate the home Army, the argument being that muni- 
tion workers and all those engaged in heavy manual work 
ought to feed equally well with the soldier not at the front 
or training for the front. The soldier at home now gets 84 
ounces of meat per week, as against a proposed 16 ounces 
for the civilian. The difference is immense, though not 
quite so immense as it looks, for the Army allowance includes 
positively all bone and fat, whereas the civilian allowance 
does not. And the Army tolerates absolutely no margin for 
cutting up. The dead weight of meat in bulk is divided by 
the individual ration and the quotient is the number of 
rations that the beast must produce. Again, the soldier has 
2 ounces of bacon, as against nothing in the proposed civilian 
allowance, and 2 ounces of sugar, as against less than an 
ounce. The civilian bread ration has not yet, I think, been 
fixed, but it will assuredly not be 14 ounces, which is what 





the soldier gets. Tea will scarcely present a difficulty. The 
Army ration appears to be plenteous; yet I have been 
assured that men are occasionally underfed on it. For 
example, when they have to sleep out, or to manage with 
broken sleep, over considerable periods they want as much 
as they can get. In the old days, units were compelled to 
draw all their rations, and whether an O.C. drew more than 
his due rations or less, he was equally called to order. This 
rule was established to prevent O.C.’s from gaining kudos by 
practising food economy at the expense of their men’s 
stomachs. It is now abolished, and O.C.’s can under-draw 
as much as they choose. One may confidently assert that 
there is now no food waste in the Army at home, none at all, 
though there is a great deal of waste at the front. An 
officer with a sardonic tongue and considerable judgment 
told me the other day that if the food waste per head in 
civilian life was only tenfold what it is in the Army, there 
would result a vast economy of food. The opinion appears 
to be that the Army ration of both meat and bread might be 
somewhat reduced without disadvantage, as a temporary 
measure; but that as an offset the cash allowance of 54d. per 
day for vegetables, jam, and similar frivolities ought to be 
increased. 
* * * 

Where military waste on a grandiose scale still occurs is 
in traction, and traction has an important bearing on the 
food supply. To this day it is no uncommon sight to see a 
G.S. waggon, two horses, and two or three men employed 
in moving a couple of trusses of fodder from one place to 
another. Mechanical power in traction is simply squandered 
in the most reckless manner. Not improbably all horse 
traction, save that immediately connected with guns, might 
be done away with in the home Army, and the whole of the 
traction now distributed between horse and petrol accom- 
plished by petrol, and no more petrol than is at present used, 
alone. This would set free many horses and many men, who 
might spend alternate months on the land and in military 
training, so as to be always ready for that invasion that 
Viscount French never forgets. The Prime Minister’s pro- 
mised 8,000,000 new acres under foodstuffs are still short of 
realisation by a trifle of 2,700,000 acres. The fabled motor- 
tractor, which was to do miracles on the land, is still a 
beautiful fable, and the few examples of it that have mate- 
rialised are said to plough up pasture very badly indeed. 


a Xk a 


The Report of the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
about the sinister influences of the shipping ring on British 
trade is an exciting document which has not had adequate 
attention, the mercantile marine being an institution in 
which the British public is notoriously not interested. The 
shipping ring, by the way, did not call itself a ring; it 
called itself a Conference, which sounded much more re- 
spectable and less harmful. It no longer exists for practical 
purposes, but the fear of the Chambers of Commerce is that 
it may be revived after the war in restraint, as of old, of 
British trade and in favour of German trade. Some of the 
instances given in the Report are very dramatic. Thus, 
German dynamos could travel in British steamers from 
Hamburg via London to New Zealand at a rate of 29s. per 
ton, but British dynamos had to pay 62s. 6d. (more than 
double) for the privilege of travelling only from London to 
New Zealand in the self-same steamers. Who would imagine, 
with this kind of arrangement in existence, that the City of 
London would have the face to talk about underhand German 
methods of capturing British trade? At the beginning of 
the year, the Economist, in an article on the Report, invited 
prominent shipowners to come forward and state their case 
in rebuttal of the charges in the Report. Prominent ship- 
owners did not come forward and state their case. r. 
Allan Hughes, however, wrote to say that “ Conference 
methods may not always be plain to the uninitiated.” I am 
uninitiated, but Conference methods seemed fairly plain to 
me. He added that the differentiation in favour of German 
goods was not for the purpose of obtaining freight, but for 
the purpose of preventing the establishment of a erman 
line of steamers—in other words, competition. Which 1s 
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recisely what I had thought. But how the advantage to 

ritish business (other than shipping) was thus achieved Mr. 
Allan Hughes failed satisfactorily to explain. For myself, I 
share the apprehensions of the Chambers of Commerce. 
There is nowadays a vast amount of emotional and pro- 
bably sincere commercial talk of the “ Never again ” type. 
But when the war is finished, if Britons of business perceive 
their advantage in the encouragement of German trade at 
the expense of British trade, I shall be somewhat surprised 
—human nature being a constant—if German trade is not 
so encouraged. Meanwhile the Shipping Conference may 
think well to produce a better advocate than Mr. Allan 
Hughes. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAn. 

Sin,—In your Comments, under discussion of the Education 
Bill, the following passage occurs: “ To raise the school-leaving 
age to fifteen.” 

This sound and commendable ciause in a highly efficient 
proposition like that of the Education Bill is worthy of all the 
support and notice which you have so frequently extended to it. 

Perhaps the personal and individual experience of one who 
has suffered to a great degree under the obtaining scheme ruling 
this point may be of interest to those who are endeavouring 
to persuade our phlegmatic Government to take measures in this 
long-neglected detail of our educational system. 

I was educated at a North Country Council School in one of 
our sleepiest towns. At the age of twelve to have reached 
Standard VII. was rather a precocious feat, but nevertheless one 
which often happens to a boy with other opportunities of know- 
ledge than such a school in itself affords. Thus it was that, 
having just reached the age of thirteen, I found myself at the 
end of the school’s reaches, having taken honours in the Local 
Oxford (Preliminary) Examination. This qualification allowed 
me to leave the school and commence working at a ridiculously 
inadequate wage, with the idea of assisting to lighten the expenses 
which a healthy boy in the first year of his teens necessarily 
creates for his widowed and penniless mother. 

Such work meant long hours and little money, and besides 
sapping up strength at a time when both body and mind are in 
their most delicate state, left little or no time for any furtherance 
of studies at continuation classes, or even privately. 

It would have been utterly impossible to afford the meagre 
fees of a secondary school, or even the incumbent expenses 
of a local scholarship, because of the abject poverty of home 
circumstances, and an utter absence of all possibility of relief. 

Having been blessed with an intellectual and understanding 
mother whose spirit had not been broken in the coil of reversed 
circumstances, I did not suffer so much as an ordinary boy with 
puerile ambitions might have done. 

The brightest working-class boys of the school and those who 

gave most promise under the same circumstances were consigned 
to manual labour and to the mines of the district, where they 
soon forgot all they ever learned among the depths of surrounding 
ignorance, Since that time six years of hard work have enabled 
me to at least make a pretence of an education which has not 
actually been my lot, and that merely because I was not of 
working-class parents. 
_ There is a struggle grim and great for any adolescent without 
influence or money to make for himself the opportunities which are 
created for the less deserving boy who only begins to face the world 
at the age of eighteen. 

I shall be gratified if my letter can be given publicity, if you 
deem it sufficiently of interest; but until this singular anomaly 
can be righted (and also many others which clog the progress 
of the Council School unfortunate), a true equalisation of 
opportunity can never be. Which fact creates a cynical and 
pondering spirit in those who only ask and seldom get a fair 

chance in life.—Yours, etc., E. L. D. 





To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 
Sim,— You do less than your usual justice when you describe 
the administrative clauses of the old Bill as having been “ partly 





misunderstood and partly made use of as grounds of objection by 
Local Authorities shrinking from the enlarged functions to be 
conferred upon them.” Some of these clauses may not have 
expressed what the Board of Education intended, and there may 
be some shrinking Local Authorities ; but, speaking for the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees (which includes all the urban 
committees of England and Wales from Birmingham downwards 
except eighteen small ones), 1 would point out (1) that their 
objection to the clauses was unanimous and taken on the ground 
that they would, as drafted, completely alter the relationship 
between the Central Department and the Local Administration 
to the detriment of local initiative and control ; and (2) that this 
objection was preceded by a strong expression of approval of the 
educational reforms and enlarged functions proposed. The Bill 
as now redrafted will, I doubt not, meet with hearty support. 

I should like to take this opportunity of drawing attention to 
what I hope you will agree is a proposal that ought not to be 
passed without much further consideration. Besides extending 
the medical inspection of school children, Clause 18 of the Bill 
has the effect of enabling Education Authorities as such to 
provide medical treatment for all children and young persons from 
two to eighteen years of age, with few exceptions. It seems much 
wiser, just at present at any rate, to confine this to inspection only, 
for (1) the most suitable method of providing medical treatment 
for all classes of the community is now being seriously considered 
with a view to its systematisation under one appropriate central 
department, and this ought not to be prejudiced by an incidental 
clause in an Education Bill ; and (2) the great majority of young 
persons between sixteen and eighteen years of age are already 
provided for (however much this provision needs improvement) 
by the National Insurance Acts, and it is clearly undesirable to 
make a duplicate provision for the same persons by different 
methods under different Government Departments.—Yours, etc., 

Henry B. BRACKENBURY 
(President of the Association of Education 
Committees, Chairman of Insurance 
Acts Commission and Child Welfare 
Sub-Commission, B.M.A.). 
Stroud Green, N. 


BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The Committee of the London Library, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W., understands that it would greatly assist 
the noble work of the Red Cross and Order of St. John War 
Library if the London Library could be used as a collecting centre 
for books. They have information that literature for the wounded 
and sick of our Navy and Army is an increasingly urgent need. A 
letter received from Palestine this week says : 

‘** In this receiving station I was pleased to notice amongst 
other Red Cross goods one of our Field Libraries, so that the 
Red Cross War Library workers have the satisfaction of 
knowing that some of the books sent out by them were in Beer- 
sheba ready for our wounded a very few hours after the capture 
of the town.” 

This extract is a proof of the efficiency of the Red Cross organisa- 
tion, and the London Library invites the public who do not use 
the Post Office scheme to send all the literature it can possibly 
spare, addressed to the Librarian at St. James’s Square, where it 
will be sorted, the valuable books sold to buy larger numbers, and 
the whole given to the Red Cross War Library, Surrey House, 
Marble Arch, London, for distribution to those of our Navy and 
Army suffering from wounds and disease. 

Parcels should be clearly marked “* For Wounded,” and should 
be addressed to the Librarian, London Library, St. James’s 
Square, London, S.W.—I am, yours very truly, 

EDMUND GossE 
(Chairman, London Library Committee). 
London Library, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 
January 19th. 


CINEMAS 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTEesMAN. 

Smr,—In denouncing the flummery which cinematograph 
owners pour forth as freely as they do their bilious posters, does 
not the writer of your article, “* The Infant Phenomenon ” (in 
your issue of January 5th), crush the pretentious creature too 
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utterly ? He may have little use for her, but has history none 
either? The British Museum may yet come to collect “ Pathé’s 
Animated Gazette’ as well as “The Times History of the War” ; 
and it may yet be the duty of some of its officials to search out 
the identity of long-lost celebrities walking at a more than human 
pace to forgotten functions. The writer himself at the close 
mentions “ tanks and submarines.” Surely such war films as we 
have produced will add to the sense of security felt by citizens 
of the League of Nations as they gaze at the things they have 
escaped. . . .—Yours, etc., 
J. A. Pueu. 
Bromley, Kent. 


AN INQUIRY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Can any of your readers who have a knowledge of botany 
give me information as to what flowers or plants help to indicate 
the position of North or South ? 

As a scout in Rhodesia I knew of certain flora that gave one 
the necessary information, but in the Northern Hemisphere have 
not been able to discover a reliable guide from Nature, though I 
feel convinced that such exists.—Yours, etc., 

“ Otp Souprer.” 


The melon-cart turned over. 

The people who came to help me were few, 

But the people who eat the melons were many. 

All they left me was the stalks— 

To take home as fast as I could. 

My brother and sister-in-law were harsh, 

They asked me all sorts of awful questions. 

Why does every one in the village hate me ? 

I want to write a letter and send it 

To my father and mother under the earth 

And tell them I cannot go on any longer 

Living with my brother and my sister-in-law. 
Anon. (c. 100 B.c.) 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


We go to the Golden Palace : 
We set out the jade cups. 

We summon the honoured guests 
To enter at the Golden Gate. 
They enter at the Golden Gate 
And go to the Golden Hall. 











Miscellany 


CHINESE POEMS 


THE ORPHAN. 
To be an orphan, 
To be fated to be an orphan, 
How bitter is this lot ! 
When my father and mother were alive 
I used to ride in a carriage 
With four fine horses. 
But when they both died, 
My brother and sister-in-law 
Sent me out to be a merchant. 
In the south I travelled to the Nine Rivers 
And in the east as far as Ch’i and Lu. 
At the end of the year when I came home 
I dared not tell them what I had suffered— 
Of the lice and vermin in my head, 
Of the dust in my face and eyes. 
My brother told me to get ready the dinner, 
My sister-in-law told me to see after the horses. 
I was always going up into the hall 
And running down again to the parlour. 
My tears fell like rain. 
In the morning they sent me to draw water ; 
I did not get back till night-fall. 
My hands were all sore 
And I had no shoes. 
I walked the cold earth 
Treading on thorns and brambles. 
As I stopped to pull out the thorns, 
How bitter my heart was! 
My tears fell and fell 
And I went on sobbing and sobbing. 
In winter I have no great-coat ; 
Nor, in summer, thin clothes. 
It is no pleasure to be alive. 
I had rather quickly leave the earth 
And go beneath the Yellow Springs.* 


The April winds blow 
And the grass is growing green. 


In the third month,—silkworms and mulberries, 


In the sixth month,—the melon-harvest. 
I went out with the melon-cart, 
And just as I was coming home 





* Hades. 


In the Eastern Kitchen the meat is sliced and ready— 
Roast beef and boiled pork and mutton. 

The Master of the Feast hands round the wine. 

The harp-players sound their clear chords. 


The cups are pushed aside and we face each other at chess ; 
The rival pawns are marshalled rank against rank. 
The fire glows and the smoke puffs and curls ; 
From the incense-burner rises a delicate fragrance. 
The clear wine has made our cheeks red ; 
Round the table joy and peace prevail. 
May those who shared in this day’s delight 
Through countless autumns enjoy like felicity ! 
Anon. (c. 100 B.c.) 


*OLD POEM.” 


At fifteen I went with the army, 
At fourscore I came home. 
On the way I met a man from the village, 
I asked him who there was at home. 
“ That over there is your house, 
All covered over with trees and bushes.” 
Rabbits had run in at the dog-hole, 
Pheasants flew down from the rafters. 
In the courtyard was growing some wild grain, 
And by the well, some wild mallows. 
I'll boil the grain and make porridge, 
T’ll pluck the mallows and make soup. 
Soup and porridge are both cooked, 
But there is no one to eat them with. 
I went out and looked towards the east, 
While tears fell and wetted my clothes. 
Anon. (c. 100 B.C.) 


MEETING IN THE ROAD. 


In a narrow road where there was not room to pass 

My carriage met the carriage of a young man. 

And while his axle was touching my axle 

In the narrow road I asked him where he lived. 

“The place where I live is easy enough to find, 

Easy to find and difficult to forget. 

The gates of my house are built of yellow gold, 

The hall of my house is paved with white jade. 

On the hall-table flagons of wine are set, 

I have summoned to serve me dancers of Han-tan.* 

In the midst of the courtyard stands a cassia-tree,— 

And painted lanterns flaring away in the night. 
ANON. (c. 100 B.C.) 

* Capital of the kingdom of Chao, where the people were famous 
for their beauty. 
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THE EASTERN GATE. 


(A poor man determines to go out into the world and make 
his fortune. His wife tries to detain him.) 


I went out at the eastern gate : 
I never thought to return. 
But I came back to the gate with my heart full of sorrow. 


There was not a peck of rice in the bin : 
There was not a coat hanging on the pegs. 
So I took my sword and went towards the gate. 
My wife and child clutched at my coat and wept : 
** Some people want to be rich and grand : 
I only want to share my porridge with you. 
Above, we have the blue waves of the sky : 
Below, the yellow face of this little child.” 

“ Dear wife, I cannot stay. 

Soon it will be too late. 

When one is growing old, 

One cannot put things off.” 

Anon. (c. 100 B.c.) 


SATIRE ON PAYING CALLS IN AUGUST. 


When I was young, throughout the hot season 

There were no carriages driving about the roads. 
People shut their doors and lay down in the cool : 

Or if they went out, it was not to pay calls. 
Nowadays—ill-bred, ignorant fellows, 

When they feel the heat, make for a friend’s house. 
The unfortunate host, when he hears someone coming, 
Scowls and frowns, but can think of no escape. 

“ There’s nothing for it but to rise and go to the door,” 
And in his comfortable chair he groans and sighs. 


The conversation does not end quickly : 
Prattling and babbling, what a lot he says! 
Only when one is almost dead with fatigue 
He asks at last “ if one isn’t finding him tiring.”’ 
(One’s arm is almost in half with continual fanning : 
The sweat is pouring down one’s neck in streams) 
Do not say that this is a small matter : 
I consider the practice a blot on our social life. 
I therefore caution all wise men 
That August visitors should not be admitted. 
By Cu’enc Hsiao (8rd cent. A.D.) 


FOLK SONG. 
All night I could not get to sleep, 
Because of the moonlight flickering on my bed. 
I kept on thinking I heard voices calling,— 
Till, out of Nowhere, Nothing answered “ Yes.” 
ANON. (4th cent. A.D.) 


A PROTEST IN THE SIXTH YEAR OF CH’IEN FU 
(879 A.D.) 


The hills and rivers of the lowland country 
You have made your battle-ground. 
How do you suppose the people who live there 
Will procure “ firewood and hay ” ? * 
Do not let me hear you talking together 
About titles and promotions ; 
For a single general’s reputation 
Is made out of ten thousand corpses. 
By Ts’ao Sune. 
(fl. c. 870-920 .p.) 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 


* The necessaries of life. 


A HEART-CRY FROM 
WHITEHALL* 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


Oh you, by woman-clerks so sore distressed, 
Draw nigh and let me soothe thy soul’s unrest. 
I, for my sins, a woman clerk have been, 

And many with your malady have seen 

As sorely stricken, yet a certain cure 

Of efficacy that’s both swift and sure 

Others have found, against all scents sufficing, 
Curls, powder, tongs, and other arts enticing. 
If you would learn, and for yourself apply 
This simple and successful remedy, 

Come hither, whilst my muse for you prescribes, 
In unsophisticated diatribes. 


Each day, on entering the office door, 

Forsake the manners that you had before : 

Let “ please” nor “ thank you ’’ vulgarise your speech, 
To flippant intercourse be out of reach. 

Strive to appear by all the arts you can 

A Civil Servant, not a gentleman. 

Service of hand and foot is now your due, 

Your woman-clerks were made to wait on you. 
From poking fires, and kindred jobs that bore you 
Abstain, your woman-clerks will do them for you. 
At tea-time, if the kettle over-boils, 

And woman-clerks are wrapt in clerkly toils, 

Leave it to sputter both at lid and spout, 

Do nothing, let it put the fire out. 

When days are mild and softer airs prevailing, 

And woman-clerks for lack of air are paling, 

Shut up the window, fill the room with smoke 

As thick as Erebus, and let them choke— 

They know a sudden draught might surely chill you, 
And far from them is any wish to kill you! 

When tea is scarce, demand it black and strong, 
And take three cups, nor seek to know how long 
Your woman-clerk beside the counter, waited 

For that half-pound . . . it was not you she hated! 
Next, if your woman-clerks perchance should ask 
Aid, or advice, upon their humble task, 

Fill up your pipe and then proceed to stuff it 
Between your teeth, and in their faces puff it. 

Then if your utterance is not too clear, 

No matter, let the idiots learn to hear. 


Thus could my muse unendingly indite, 
In strains like these she could hold on all night, 
But that I think for your superior mind 
Advice to these few hints may be confined. 
Aided by her you may at last ascend 
Those narrow heights where Civil Servants end 
Their bright careers. Meanwhile with little things 
Begin, and close your eyes to flashing rings, 
To flashing hair-combs and to flashing eyes ; 
Ignore your woman-clerk’s sweet sorceries, 
And, tilting your official nose in air, 
At least behave as if she were not there! 

D. L. 


* Weselect this from numerous replies in which women-clerl:s have 
given “ EB.” as good as he gave.—-Ev. N.S. 
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" FTER paying the expenses of programme printing, 
&c., any balance of collection will go (for these 
Recitals) to the Special (Rector’s) Fund— 

appropriated to: (a) Flower Fund; (b) Organ Restoration 

Fund ; (c) Diocesan Board of Finance—see special particu- 

lars; (d) Choir and Music Fund.” 


* * * 


There is nothing very novel in announcements like this, 
which, in variants, are amongst one’s earliest, if not sweetest, 
recollections. The novelty lay in the setting. The pro- 
gramme from which I copied it was a recital in church not 
of Organ Music, nor of excerpts from the Elijah, but of 
““New Poems by Modern Poets.” 


* * * 


I struck it by chance in the form of the lynx-eye of a 
colleague who, passing St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, noticed that 
the Rector proposed to entertain his luncheon-hour visitors 
with something less usual than an organ recital. On 
Tuesday, therefore, I went ; finding, when I got there, that 
the recital was one of a series, the next of which is to be 
devoted to Shakespeare. The church, the usual Italianate 
building, was dimly illumined by lamps which fought 
against the brown shadow of City daylight ; here and there 
between the pillars were the devotees of modern verse, 
perhaps thirty in all; the Rector, a venerable and grey- 
bearded man, climbed into the pulpit and began. There 
was, naturally, intense quiet. 


* * * 


It was extremely original of him. But he was confronted 
with obvious restrictions. There are limits to what a 
clergyman can read in a church. He cannot read an 
ardently amorous poem; it is difficult for him to read 
anything which is pagan in atmosphere, even though 
it be purely dramatic and the author the least pagan of 
men; and he must rule out the cynical, the fiercely polemic 
(unless it is about the Germans), the sensuous, the satiric, 
and the sceptical. These limitations so greatly restrict 
the field that a man really in touch with the best of modern 
verse might well prefer to give his recitals in a secular 
building. I was not surprised, therefore, to find that the 
programme of this enterprising Rector was largely filled by 
names of poets of whom I never heard—some of whom 
possibly were gifted members of his congregation; and 
that the dominant strain of their works was rather mono- 
tonously lofty when it could be caught at all. Robert 
Bridges was on the list; but unfortunately the reader had 
lost his transcript from Mr. Bridges and had to pass him ; 
among the fifteen other poets the only ones of note were 
Mr. Binyon, Mr. Dobson, Francis Ledwidge and Katharine 
Tynan. One of the most interesting parts of the ceremony 
was an ingenious little lecture on collections, which I hope 
bore fruit with (or from) others as it did with me. On the 
whole, although the Rector’s delivery was good, I found it 
difficult to keep my attention fixed on the moral exhorta- 
tions of his minor poets. But it was a strange experience 
in a church, and evidence, in a manner, of the general 
consciousness that something is going on in poetry. 


* * * 


Insufficient attention has been given in the Press to one 
of the most interesting spiritualist (if the author permits 
the word) books ever published. This is Mr. E. B. Bond’s 


The Gate of Remembrance (Blackwell. 6s. net). Mr. Bond, 
who became Director of Excavations at Glastonbury ten 
years ago, says point-blank that the important discoveries 
he made there were due entirely to advice received from some 
person, persons, or, as he prefers to call it, Great Memory, 
unknown. He and a colleague sat down repeatedly with 
pencil and paper; and, while they chatted about Standard 
Bread and Sweet Peas (this was before the war), the moving 
pencil writ. It writ detailed information as to the total 
measurements of Glastonbury. It writ the site of the lost 
Edgar Chapel, its dimensions, the number of its buttresses, 
the quality of its fabric, the shape of its apse and an infinity 
of minor particulars. At one time or other it added other 
information about buried glass, wattles and mural remains ; 
and everything it writ proved, on excavation, to 
have been writ well and truly. Unfortunately Mr. 
Bond did not print all his information as he received 
it, though he did publish a rough sketch of the Edgar 
Chapel before its shape had been determined by 
digging. He prints now a forecast of what another buried 
chapel will prove to have been like if anything of it is found ; 
and the local volunteers, practising trench-digging, might 
be turned on to the spot to see what they can find. 


Bo * te 


It is a strange narrative, and superficially very impressive. 
The messages from the Great Memory are signed by names 
of abbots and monks of various centuries; they speak in 
character and supplement each other’s information in so 
peculiar a way that I wonder how Mr. Bond contrives to 
fit them all into his theory of an impersonal general memory. 
Their modes of writing are odd. They switch from English 
to Latin and from “ wee wot not ” to “ He lives yet in the 
Universal Memory, and speaks and acts through every 
channel in which the Universal Life flows,’’ which sounds 
almost like the peroration of a funeral eration over the 
grave of a departed Comtist. But if one has an open mind 
one will not let trifles like that prevent one from examining 
the evidence of a man who appears to be sensible and 
conscientious. If one has not an open mind one can read the 
work as a romance. It is not without its humorous relief 
either. One of the elements in the Great Memory which 
turned up in Mr. Bond’s study was a monk named Johannes. 
He was a great enthusiast for Glastonbury and full of 
information, but he found time to disclose things about 
his own career, ¢.g. : 


This have I told ye. I slept beneath the roof where lay those 
(who) were fleshy and weighty. So it was ordained that we should 

oe. 

Soe I remember those stayres for my fatness. But it availed me 
not, tho’ my father Prior recommended it oft. Alas! I waxed 
more fat. 

Not that my belly was my god. I wot not! But I was cheery 
and troubled not, save for services in ecclesia, for better loved I 
the lanes and the woods where walked I much—with weariness 
because of my weight. 

So said I, ** It is the Lord’s will. Somme be made fat and somme 
be lean”; and this I said to they that jibed, that the gates of 
Heaven are made full wide for all sorts, so tbat none created should 
stick within the portall. This I said, for they vexed me with their 
quips. 

The Great Memory is certainly a tenacious one if it can be 
sore about that after four hundred years. I jibe not, 
however, nor quip. I have no theories about psychics and 
am ready to believe anything if it appears to be true. I 
therefore commend Mr. Bond’s book to the curious, with 
the postscript that the “ messages ” are much more sensible 
than usual, and that the only celebrity who intervened at 
the sittings was a certain Cesar Imperator, apparently 


Julius. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Lord Steene’s Indiscretion. By Freperic AnTHuR STANLEY. 
John Richmond. 6s. 


Merely Players. By Lucy Date and G. M. Fau.prne. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Michail; or, The Heart of a Russian. By A Rvssian 
Lapy. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


By the Wayside: Little Tales and Legends. [Illustrated 
and Translated by Una Hook from the Danish of 
Viggo Stuckenberg. Chatto and Windus. 38s. 6d. net. 


“ Ambrose Pleydel, ninth Earl of Steene, came of an 
illustrious race, soldiers and statesmen, whose unsullied 
record had shed a lustre on a name which had become 
a synonym for all that was high-minded and chivalrous, 
and whose lineage in the past had been unsullied by a single 
ignoble alliance.”” To be unsullied twice in one sentence, 
once by blood and once by marriage, is enough to leave 
the austerest nobleman somewhat exhausted; so that 
one is not surprised to find Lord Steene, in all unsulliedness, 
letting out a Cabinet secret to a gentleman named Sir 
Absalom Sark, and receiving—purely by way of indis- 
eretion—a cheque for five thousand pounds in return. 
Nor is one surprised to find Sir Absalom keeping the papers 
concerned, and holding them over the head of the indiscreet 
earl in order to force a matrimonial alliance—just the 
sort of “‘ignoble alliance” that the house of Steene has 
avoided being sullied by in the past. However, the course 
of forced love does not run smooth. Vera, Sark’s daughter, 
has so strong a will of her own that her father, at the end 
of an interview in which he has been reduced to calling 
her a “ chit,” is driven to dropping his arms “ with a stifled 
imprecation.”” Steene’s son is more amenable than Sark’s 
daughter, as stronger pressure can be brought to bear 
upon him; but he is certainly justified in protesting thus 
to Sir Absalom : 

** Malice is a word I do not care to employ, but while, to save 
my father’s honoured name, I am compelled to bow to your demands, 

I resent them deeply, and can feel nothing but contempt for the 

man who is base enough to repay a kindly meant, if foolish or even 

criminal confidence, by an act so sordid and shameless.” 
To which Sark replies: “Those are strong expressions, 
my lord.” You may or may not like this style of writing, 
which is at any rate sanctified by time and usage. If you 
do you will find Lord Steene’s Indiscretion extremely 
readable. 

The authors of Merely Players do not present themselves 
as the authors of any previous work, and as far as I know 
this is a first book; yet the technical excellence, the 
combination of original theme with quict style, the general 
air of effortless effectiveness, make it very hard to believe 
that the authors are unpractised in their art. When I 
speak of an “ original ” theme I use the word not to imply 
strangeness or novelty, but to imply directness{and reality. 
I do not mean that the theme has not often been treated 
before ; I mean that it is treated here because it is a part 
of life, and not because it has been treated before. The 
approach is direct, the grasp vital. (I am convinced that 
this is the only sense in which the word “ original” is 
applicable in art; no fantasy of setting can multiply art’s 
few essential subjects, and all the artist can do is to re-create 
with the same changing changelessness as life itself. All 
the artist can do——! Well, it is enough. He can do 
no more, and no less; for if he does less he is no artist.) 
The characters in Merely Players are of a certain definite 
set—some comparatively rich and some comparatively 
poor, but all belonging to that world of literary interests 
and pleasant functions where the comparisons of richness 
and poorness have no social significance. The “ hero” 
is &@ young man in the Colonial Office—private secretary 


to a Minister. There is, through more than half the book, 
a general genial atmosphere of first nights and first editions, 
of humour and the humanities. It is an atmosphere which, 
of course, no one has been able to breathe in Europe for 
more than three and a half years ; but it remains a touching 
memory, and one may be grateful for a book which takes 
one back into it for an hour or so. And then, when the 
war comes, it comes into the book with the same unexpected- 
ness, it evokes the same incredulity, it causes the same 
gradual and painful readjustment as it did in life. No 
attempt is made to give the vast, the panoramic, view. 
Nothing is attempted outside the writers’ scope. What 
one sees is the effect on the individuals who have already 
in the other atmosphere been made familiar. Rarely 
have I read a novel in which the people are familiar, so 
certainly and sosimply. Their deep passions are as “ right ” 
as their trivial dinner-table talk. One has the sense that 
one might meet any of them round any turning. And 
their emotional relationships are not primitive, but subtle ; 
there are the queer entanglements and contradictions 
and the growing certainties that at first seemed so uncertain, 
so improbable. Throughout, the ease and rhythm of 
the style are apt to the subject-matter. There is nothing 
to suggest greatness; nothing startling, nothing on the 
grand scale, nothing even particularly witty. But, within 
the limits which have been chosen for it with such 
scrupulous artistic care, Merely Players is a complete success. 

Michail gives a vivid picture of life in the rich, “ fast,” 
fashionable world of Russian society before the war, and 
in the opening stages of the war. There is a strange interest 
in such passages as illustrate, if nothing else, the rapid 
whirligig of recent history—for instance : 

** If you could have seen what was going on in the square before 
the Palace on the day of the declaration of war, when the people, 
moved by the high, sincere, patriotic fecling of love for their native 
country and the Tsar, went down on their knees before the Emperor 
as he came out on the balcony. The silence was deep, solemn, 


absolute, no exclamations, no speeches, no cheap effects. It was 
a grand historical moment of close union between the Tsar and bis 


people.” 

But the main interest of the book is pre-war, and psycho- 
logical, not historical. The central character is a man of 
great personal beauty and attractiveness, of almost super- 
human vitality, but of no fixed moral principle. He spends, 
gambles, quarrels, makes love, with a recklessness that, 
in a way, defeats itself. His married life is bitterly unhappy, 
because he has been trapped into marriage with a selfish, 
jealous, grudging, neurotic woman. But he would not 
have been faithful, or anything like faithful, to the most 
reasonable or the most self-sacrificing wife. He cannot 
live objectively. He wants other people to be happy 
only because he wants to be happy himself. His generosity 
is that of the egoist, and consequently can veer quickly 
to unkindness or even cruelty. In spite of his good health, 
therefore, he is morbid; and, indeed, all the characters, 
as so often happens in Russian novels, will strike the English 
reader as morbid. There is a lack of balance, of purpose, 
in every one; everything is feverish, restless, distraught. 
The book is perhaps too long, and has some defects of 
structure ; but as a detailed and uncompromising psycho- 
logical study it is of great interest. 

The Introductory Note to By the Wayside tells us that 
Viggo H. F. Stuckenberg was born near Copenhagen in 
1868, and died in 1905; that he struggled against poverty 
for the greater part of his life, and that he has attained a 
considerable posthumous reputation, and exercised great 
influence on the younger generation of Danish authors. 
From the eighteen little fairy-stories here collected and 
translated it is hard to say whether one would have expected 
him to possess a considerable reputation or not. The 
art of the fable is extraordinarily difficult. One must 
see mirrored in perfect simplicity—the perfect simplicity 
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of natural things, woods and streams and seas, immemorial, 
typical, profound—the complexity of the ever-changing 
human heart; and if once for a moment the simplicity 
seems artificial, or the complexity becomes self-conscious, 
all is lost. These eighteen stories vary in merit, and one 
or two of them seem to me either obscure or platitudinous ; 
but, on the whole, I think that they “ come off.” In the 
best of them there is magic. That is to say, the “ lesson ” 
is mystically one with the substance. There is irony, too, 
and tenderness; but such words miss the flavour that a 
true fairy-story inevitably has. Any words would miss 
it; for critical and appreciative words which try to define 
qualities, are the property of the grown-up and the literate ; 
but to realise what is meant by a fairy-story one has to 
travel back over the years and recapture childhood. 
GERALD GouLD. 


THE CITY 


Where the Great City Stands. By C. R. Asueenr. 
House Press and B. T. Batsford. 21s. net. 


Mr. C. R. Ashbee’s new book is not, as the title and the 
cover-design might lead the reader to suppose, an essay, 
however idealistic, on the subject of town-planning. It 
is a much more comprehensive and ambitious attempt—an 
attempt, as the author explains in his first sentence, “‘ to fix 
public attention upon the esthetic movements of our time, 
to find out what they mean and how they are interwoven 
or lead one into the other.” And in the course of this 
programme, Mr. Ashbee touches, among other things, the 
Pre-Raphaelite inspiration, the influence of Morris, the Arts 
and Crafts Movement, in which he has himself taken a 
leading part, the Impressionist, Post-Impressionist and 
Futurist movements, and the more recent traces of Oriental] 
suggestion in Western thought and art. But all these rather 
miscellaneous branches of his treatise are held together 
by his sub-title, “* A Study in the New Civics”; and it is as 
an essay in “ civic ” thinking that his book should be judged. 
It is true that he observes that he is by profession an archi- 
tect and thinks first in terms of his own art, and that he re- 
turns again and again to questions of construction and town- 
planning. But Civics is a department of thought arising 
out of a conception of the city, and the city is after all a 
collection of buildings. 

This department of thought, however, is not so much a 
thing already in existence, an understood formula or a 
body of achievements and aspirations, asa movement which 
is yet to arise out of a state of mind still being generated 
by confused desires and discontents. Mr. Ashbee opens his 
book with a series of ten axioms which seem admirably 
designed to give form to this confusion, to precipitate some 
of its turbidity and to give definite direction to what is at 
present not much more than undirected impulse. Four 
of these axioms are especially good and useful. In the first, 
it is laid down that : 


Modern civilisation rests on machinery, and no system for the 
encouragement, or the endowment, or the teaching of the arts 
can be sound that does not recognise this. 


In the fifth, he pronounces that : 


Machinery is neither all good nor all bad. An intelligent com- 
munity will distinguish which is which, and the westhetic education 
of the community in our day should be directed towards this 
distinction between the bad and the good. 


In the sixth, that : 


The distinction between what should, and what should not, 
be produced by machinery has in many trades and crafts now been 
made, This has been the discovery of the last twenty-five years, 


And in the eighth, that : 
Man’s control of mechanical power has yet to be made effective. 
The making 1t effective is not only a matter of inventing or exploiting 


Essex 


new processes, it is the discovering of means whereby mechanical 
power shall be best used in the public service; in other words, 
how it shall be ‘* socialised,” and not merely used to enable men 
to exploit each other. As Hellenic civilisation made the gentleman 
with the aid of the slave, so we may make the gentleman with the 
aid of the machine. 


On the basis of these preliminary sayings, a very fine and 
stimulating piece of constructive doctrine might well have 
been built up; and it is clear, from the first sentence of 
the seventh axiom, “ The new relationship of man to life 
which machine industry has brought with it finds its fullest 
expression in the new life of our city,” that Mr. Ashbee 
realises the direction in which this doctrine ought to lead us, 
But there is very little else that is clear in his book; and 
the excellent conception of the opening is obscured much 
too soon in a fog of well-intentioned but not very lucid 
phrases. 

Mr. Ashbee touches in turn on a great many things of 
vital importance in the life of the future cities to which 
he looks for salvation. He speaks of architecture and 
restoration, town-planning, open spaces, the proper function 
of sky-secrapers and city-government by commission. He 
knows a great deal of conditions in the United States and is 
familiar with the works of the American sociologists who 
have dispassionately studied “ big business” as a social 
phenomenon. But, so far as can be seen, the one con- 
structive proposal in his book is for the institution of a 
communal centre, in which theatre, printing-press, art- 
gallery, museum and handicraft-shops will be combined 
under the direction of one guild and will form a focus of 
culture for the whole city. 

This is an admirable and, as Mr. Ashbee describes it (with 
a ground-plan), a most attractive proposal ; but it is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, Utopian. It is, in other words, 
at the present stage of development of the “ civic idea” 
simply nowhere at all. Like other makers of Utopias, Mr. 
Ashbee has selected out of all conceivable possibilities just 
what would make life most worth living for him ; he would 
like to be able to carry on a Guild of Handicraft under 
ideal conditions of support and of respect from the outside 
world. But institutions of this kind do not create the city 
or even help in its creation; they arise from it when it is 
created. Just as primitive man must assure his own exist- 
ence by securing a supply of food before he can express 
what is higher in him by some means of artistic working, 
so the city must establish itself before it can develop the 
characteristics for which we think it worth establishing. 

The city must first of all gain form and individual self- 
consciousness; and this, though it depends, no doubt, 
on the state of mind of its inhabitants, can be stimulated 
and hastened by political devices, which must be considered. 
It must be first of all materially a place of safety, ease and 
comfort for the citizens, and next, perhaps, it must be made 
materially a place in which their nascent city-patriotism 
can be nourished and strengthened by pride of the eye. 
The means of achieving these ends are what students of 
civics should now discuss; and if Mr. Ashbee were to secure 
the establishment of his central guild, it would be no more 
than a premature flower, producing art which would not 
be a product of communal life, but an individualist imitation 
of it. 

It would not be fair, of course, to give the impression that 
Mr. Ashbee has brushed aside all the primary problems to 
leap at the one result he desires. His chapter on “ The 
Coming of the Expert ” contains two most instructive dia- 
grams, one showing the elected mayors and aldermen to 
whom the expert officials of the city are responsible, the other 
showing these officials directly responsible to a paid, expert 
‘City Manager,” who is in his turn responsible to unpaid, 
elected commissioners. But from this concrete suggestion 
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he turns away immediately to a page about the “ Peace 
Cup” (a beautiful piece of metal-work) presented by 
the Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire to the 
City of Boston, with reflections on democracy and militarism, 
which seem as far away as possible from the practical matter 
in hand. Again, he shows no lack of interest in, or acuteness 
on, the practical side of town-planning; and his design 
for the Ruislip Garden City, here reproduced, is an admirable 
piece of work. It is true that he devotes little or no space 
to such entirely utilitarian matters as canalisation of traffic, 
pitch of roadways, and so forth, but it may be argued that the 
size of his book gave him no scope for this. But even with 
this reservation, he never opens up deeply the extraordinarily 
interesting subjects which he touches; and he suffers from 
a curious inconsequence, almost levity, of thought. It 
may be, perhaps, that his chapters are not long enough ; 
there are thirty-one in a book of 156 pages. But, whatever 
the cause, the whole work leaves on the mind the impression 
of a writer who will not be at the pains of thinking out his own 
subject, and who combines, most unfortunately, a tendency 
to be superficial and volatile with a tendency to be verbose, 
so that the matter gets crushed out and occasionally dis- 
appears. It is a pity; for Mr. Ashbee is an enthusiast and 
the city is in need of enthusiasts to prophesy its advent. 
He is more than an enthusiast, he is an artist; and this 
is proved not only by his drawing for the Ruislip Garden 
City and the photograph of the “ Peace Cup,” which he 
designed, but also by the numerous examples of architecture 
and handicraft here reproduced in illustration, which show 
the quality of his taste or the mark of his influence. 


BOTANY AND THE STATE 


The Exploitation of Plants. By Various Writers. Edited by 
F. W. Oxtver, F.R.S., Quain Professor of Botany in 
University College, London. Dent. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Much has been said of late regarding the ignorance of 
those in high places regarding the facts of natural science. 
To what extent this condition obtains need not be con- 
sidered here, but there is no doubt that it is only the very few 
who have any idea regarding the scope of modern botany. 
The average layman still thinks that a botanist is a spectacled 
and benevolent but otherwise harmless old person who knows 
the names of plants and who spends his time in trotting 
around the country, with a green umbrella, a pocket micro- 
scope and a big tin box, discovering new plants and afterwards 
inventing crackjaw names. He has not the slightest idea 
that botany is no longer a single science but rather a faculty 
of sciences, since in the elucidation of botanical problems 
all other sciences are laid under contribution. 

This lack of general knowledge and this indifference are 
much to be regretted, since most human requirements are 
supplied either directly or indirectly by plants. For this 
deficiency the scientist must share with others the blame, 
since, hitherto, he seemingly could not spare the time to 
take his part in instructing the general public. To a great 
extent it is still true that “the great scientific men are all 
so eager to advance that they have no time to popularise 
their discoveries.” It is not sufficient for scientists to 
publish their observations in the technical journals; there 
is the duty to distribute their knowledge more widely for 
the general benefit and not to leave this work to amateurs 
with journalistic tendencies. The work is very difficult, 
and possibly the number of those authorities who can 
present their information in a more or less popular form is 
but few. The number certainly cannot be stated, so few 
have tried, but it can be done. Huxley did few things 
better than his article on the oyster which was published 
in Harper’s Magazine many years ago. 





Signs of change are not wanting; under the title of 
Science and the Nation, there has recently appeared 
a series of essays by distinguished authorities dealing with 
the results obtained in various branches of science; Sir 
Francis Darwin’s Rustic Sounds contains some admirable 
essays on botanical subjects; lastly, in The Exploitation 
of Plants we have in published form the series of lectures, 
all good and some excellent, which were delivered at Univer- 
sity College, London, in the Autumn Term of 1917. This 
course of free public lectures on one subject apparently was 
of the nature of an experiment; that it was successful is 
indicated by the fact that a more extensive series on a wider 
basis has been arranged for the current year at University 
College; and at King’s College, London, a similar course 
of lectures on “ Animal Life and Human Progress” has been 
arranged for the Lent Term. The system of free public 
lectures given by those who can speak with authority 
is admirable; there is, however, the disadvantage that 
although there is in most large centres a lecture public, it 
frequently may happen that those whom the lecturer 
particularly wants to address are just those who cannot 
or will not attend. To reach these, publication is necessary, 
and here there is one danger to be avoided. An obscure 
point in a lecture can be made clear by the lecturer either 
at question time or in private conversation afterwards. A 
reader has no such opportunity. For instance, in The 
Exploitation of Plants the statement that Detmer’s or 
Knop’s culture solution was used in certain experiments 
does not much help the general reader ; he knows that they 
sound rather unpalatable and he naturally wants the further 
information regarding their composition. Again, a sort of 
genealogical tree showing the relationships of Isoquinoline, 
Quinoline, Pyridine, Aniline and other coal-tar products is 
doubtless a very good summary which is understandable by 
the organic chemist ; but it is Greek or worse to the ordinary 
reader. Lecturers should, in view of their larger audience, 
revise their lectures before printing and not leave such matters 
to the unfortunate editor. With regard to the treatment 
of the subject-matter, all articles are of value whether they 
be descriptive, critical or constructive ; it is the constructive, 
however, which will command most attention at the present 
time. And in this respect The Exploitation of Plants is not 
wanting. 

For instance, Professor Oliver, in his excellent lecture on 
waste lands, considers the possibilities of cultivating such 
hitherto unproductive regions as sandy heaths, pit-heads 
and maritime wastes. He also gives an all too short account 
of the utilisation of the natural products of salt marshes, 
a subject which is peculiarly his own. In this connection 
a certain amount of pioneer work has been done in this 
country by individual effort; it is, however, doubtful if 
much will come of it without the formation of a “ Waste 
Lands Commission” provided with very considerable 
powers of initiative. With such a body there is always 
the danger of developing one industry at the expense of 
another, a danger recognised by Professor Oliver, who says: 
‘“* For the sake of a few hundreds or even thousands of acres 
of new land it is hardly worth while to destroy a port, for, 
after all, our maritime facilities must remain one of our 
greatest assets.” He mentions the decayed ports of the 
north coast of Norfolk ; Cley-next-the-Sea is a case in point— 
once a small but important port with a not inconsiderable 
traffic, now an unimportant village, a change directly 
traceable to the reclaiming of a few acres of land, which 
quickly resulted in the silting up of the lower reaches of the 
Glaven. 

When a revival of general interest in a particular branch 
of knowledge takes place there is a natural tendency to 
think that a panacea for all difficulties has been discovered. 
The result is disappointment. In agriculture, for example, 
the traditional practice may prove to be correct, although 
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opposed to modern proposals founded on apparently sound 
scientific bases. This is illustrated in The Exploitation of 
Plants in the article on the cotton plant by Dr. W. L. 
Balls, who draws attention to the fact that the cotton 
growers of the United States of America have recently 
increased their yield per acre by 80 per cent. at no cost, 
simply by adopting a narrower spacing for the plants—the 
practice followed by the Egyptian fellah for many years, 
and based, not on what is generally understood as scientific 
knowledge, but on the accumulations of experience. 

Although the exploitation of plants is one of the oldest 
human industries, the amount of work still required to be 
done is enormous; an excellent introduction to a few of 
the problems involved will be found in the book which has 
suggested these remarks. 


THE MAKING OF GERMANY 


Germany, 1815-1890. By Sm Apo.rnus Wituiam Warp. 
Vol. II., 1852-1871. With Sections by Spenser 
Witkinson. Cambridge Historical Series. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net. 

Dr. Ward’s second volume of his history of modern 
Germany is a very remarkable achievement. No historian 
could wish for a period or a subject more important or 
fascinating than those offered in these twenty years of 
German history. The period is dominated by a man who has 
claims to be considered one of the greatest of the world’s 
statesmen, and it covers the years which saw him begin 
and finish the work upon which his reputation rests. And 
every event of those years, every act of Bismarck in his 
work of forging the German Empire, is full of the greatest 
significance for the events through which we are passing, 
this tremendous struggle between ourselves and the German 
Empire. The pitfalls and dangers in the path of an historian 
in attempting this task in the middle of the Great War 
are obvious. Macaulay and Carlyle in England, and 
Treitschke in Germany, have taught people to consider it 
almost a merit in an historian that he should give full rein 
to his political or national bias and prejudices. The war 
has made historical impartiality still more unfashionable, 
and we have several times lately noticed in these columns 
the tendency of English historians to follow the lamentable 
habit of German professors and to convert history into 
pamphleteering. Dr. Ward’s book is a wonderful example 
to the followers of this fatal fashion: it is a triumph of 
impartiality. Only once in its 560 pages is there an allusion 
to the present war, and even that is so distant and un- 
important that a careless reader might easily miss it. But 
Dr. Ward’s scrupulous respect for the historian’s first duty, 
which is to give an accurate narrative of past events, carries 
him much further than the merely negative merit of re- 
membering that the war of 1914 did not take place between 
1852 and 1871. It is most difficult for an Englishman 
to-day in dealing with the Schleswig-Holstein affair, the 
Franco-Prussian War, and indeed the whole Bismarckian 
policy between 1862 and 1871, not to judge German actions 
with a violent bias in the light of present events. Dr. 
Ward, however, has triumphed over this difficulty by 
remembering always that although the events of 1870 have 
caused or influenced the events of 1914, the events of 1914 
can have had no influence at all upon those of 1870. He 
has preserved this high standard of impartiality mainly 
by extreme reserve and caution in pronouncing judgments 
at all. This will, of course, by some be counted to him as a 
demerit, particularly where the events which he deals with are 
fraught with such significance for the present generation, 
But a bare narrative of the events of German history by a 
competent authority is itself of the utmost value. The 


political, constitutional, and national complications in this 
twenty years of German history make it one of those periods 
in which anyone even with a considerable equipment of 
knowledge will very soon find that he has completely lost 
his way. An adequate guide in this wilderness can only 
be given by someone possessed of immense historical know- 
ledge and who is able and willing to use that knowledge in 
the first place to provide a clear account of the facts in so 
far as they are known. Dr. Ward is one of the few English 
historians who possess these’ qualifications, and his work 
is therefore not only of the utmost value to students, but 
is also a real achievement of English scholarship. 

Moreover, despite Dr. Ward’s great and persistent reserve, 
he does in most of the important cases allow his reader to 
see what his own judgment is upon the wider issues. And 
the transparency of his impartiality is even more striking 
in this ticklish question of the historian’s personal judgment. 
The accounts of the military operations in the three wars 
covered by this period are admirable for precision and 
lucidity. This, however, is what we had the right to expect 
from the presence of Mr. Wilkinson’s name upon the title- 


page. 
SHORTER NOTICES 


The Weather Calendar. Arranged by Mrs. Henry Heap. Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 


** Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose” 1s the motto which 
Mrs. Henry Head has chosen for her weather calendar made up of 
passages collected from letters and diaries of the last two centuries. 
It was a wet, windy afternoon when we read the calendar, and afterwards 
fell half asleep, weatherbound, dreaming of the weather, while the 
sound of the real wind and rain outside came into ourdream. It may 
have been because of the weather outside that the calendar gave us 
the impression that the weather is never as it should be, or should 
have been, to the tastes of the diarists and letter-writers who wrote 
about it. A grumbling note runs through most of the entries from 
the refined annoyance of Lady Louisa Stewart’s ‘‘ The malignant 
rain has recommenced which it sinks our spirits to see” (Jan. 4th, 
1822) to Swift’s bark (Jan. 5th, 1713) ‘* Our frost is broken but it is 
bloody cold.” 

Swift’s chief grievance against bad weather was the amount of 
shillings it cost him in chairs and coaches. ‘* It rained most furiously 
all this morning. I tremble for my shillings” (Sept. 12th, 
1711). ‘* Our weather is very bad and slobbery, and I shall spoil 
my new hat (I have bought a new hat) or empty my pockets ” (Jan. 13th, 
1718). 

Pepys, who with Walpole contributes most to the calendar, is also 
often concerned for reasons of vanity and creature comfort. “ It 
snowed hard this morning and was very cold, and my nose was much 
swelled with cold” (Jan. 4th, 1660). ‘‘ This day I did first put off 
my waistcoat, the weather being very hot, but yet lay in it at night, 
and shall, for a little time” (April 25th, 1668). But no one knew 
better than Pepys how to enjoy his outings, weather permitting and 
enhancing. ‘* We abroad to Marrowbone and there walked in the 
garden and a pretty place it is, and here we eat and drank and stayed 
till nine at night and so home by moonshine ” (May 7th, 1668). 

Horace Walpole, next to his gout, minds about being hindered from 
going to Strawberry to enjoy ‘** his two passions, lilacs and nightingales.”’ 
Of all the diarists he makes most literary play with the weather. ‘* The 
snow has engaged the whole stable of east winds,” he writes, March 16th, 
1786; he amuses himself too, and no doubt his correspondents, by 
remarks such as ‘‘ The weather is as fine as it is likely to be till the 
summer is gone” (May 26th, 1778). He is very fond of saying that 
the way to enjoy summer is to see it framed and glazed through a 
window in a comfortable warm room. 

The nineteenth century brings a more poetic note. We get the 
Brownings’ ecstatic impressions, her ‘‘ And what a summer sense in 
the air, and’ how lovely the strips of sky between the houses ! ” (May 
25th, 1846), and his ‘‘ Surely the wind that sets my chestnut tree 
dancing, all its baby cone-blossoms green now, rocking like fairy castles 
in an earthquake—that is South-west surely!” 

Dorothy Wordsworth’s attention to the weather is the quietest of all. 
She takes it for better, for worse, like a true daleswoman, and she has 
her brother’s sense of those things in the landscape which touch the 
elements into music, bare, harsh music sometimes though it be. “* The 
evening cold and clear. The sea of a sober grey, streaked by the 
deeper grey clouds. The half-dead sound of the near sheep-bell, in 
the} hollow of the sloping coombe, exquisitely soothing ” (Jan. 24th, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE LATEST WAR BOOKS. 


A DIARY wrrnout bates. 


By ENID BAGNOLD. 
ts and impressions of a V.A.D. 








2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Captain GILBERT NOBBS. 3s. 6d. net. 
A story of bravery and slavery by a hero who fell blinded into the 
hands of the enemy. 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR. 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net. 
A personal record of adventures on many fronta. 











OTHER OUTSTANDING WAR BOOKS. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE. | WITH THE ITALIANS. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author| By E. A. POWELL, Author of 
“ Gallipoli.” 2s. 6d. net. | “Fighting in Flanders.” 5s. net. 


A ROUMANIAN DIARY. | THE SCHEMES ;. KAISER. 


By LADY KENNARD. 5s. net.| By Madame ADAM. 5s. net. 








NEW NOVELS. Each 6s. net. 


DRIFTING (wrrs Brownz) BYERS FLETCHER. 
MISTRESS OF MEN F. A. STEEL. 
SECRET BREAD (204 Imp.) F. T. JESSE. 

THE NURSERY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


BEYOND (2nd Imp.) JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
“A great book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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FAMINE 


Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 
hand that “SERIOUS FAMINE HAS STARTED " in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
population are refugees from the districts now in German hands. 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 


are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt among 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 


Please send your contributions without delay to A. Rutu Fry (Hon. Seec.), 
FRIENDS’ WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
W. V. R., 104 Eruacsurea House, 9: Bisnorscats, Lonpon, E.C. a. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Barclay'’s Bank ( Ltd. ).” 
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AT THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


NEW BOOK BY 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


THE WORKS 
MANAGER 
TO-DAY 


N this little volume will be found, in 
easy lecture style, an examination of 
many of the pressing industrial prob- 

lems of the hour—the trouble about Piece- 
work, the objection to systems of Payment 
by Results, why Output is restricted when 
prices are cut, the difficulties of Welfare 
Work and Scientific Management, the 
friction that arises in the factory from the 
“manners of management,” and so on. 
This is the book for employers and managers 
who want their works well managed, and 
for all who are puzzled by “ Labour 


3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 5d. 


Unrest.” 
By far the best and most illuminating book on this subject. 
. . Admirvably lucid and concise. . . . He sets 


out to present his case in sucha ~~ as to secure the maximum 
sympathy and assent. . . . Ihe treatment o the whole 
subject of Collective Bargaining is admirable. is 
The works ers who read it will find it extraordinarily 
useful and enlightening —THE Nation. 
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1798). Her matter-of-factness even has a classic flavour. ‘‘ A cold 
yet sunshiny morning. John carried letters to Ambleside. William 
stuck peas.” She does not alter her tone when she writes (July 28th, 
1800): ‘* Intensely hot. William went into the wood and altered 
his poems.” Her nicest entry is (Oct. 2nd, 1800): ‘‘ A very rainy 
morning. We had a pleasant conversation about the manners of the 
rich ; avarice, inordinate desires. The moonlight lay upon 
the hills like snow.” Only a Wordsworth could touch these different 
subjects with such even gravity. 


Madam Roland. By Una Porr-Hennessy. Nisbet. 16s. net. 


Biography is by no means a simple branch of literature ; but there 
is a growing tendency among the manufacturers of books to believe 
that research is enough for a biography, irrespective of subject or 
treatment. There is a limit, however, to all things ; and, in our judg- 
ment, a life of Madame Roland covering more than 500 pages con- 
siderably oversteps that limit. Mrs. Pope-Hennessy has undoubtedly 
collected a great mass of information about Madame Roland, and has 
taken great pains in the research for, and the arrangement of, her 
material. But her subject is unfortunate and, given the subject, the 
treatment is not especially apt. Madame Roland did certainly play 
a certain part in an important epoch of history ; and she was a living 
woman, concerning whose personality a great deal of amusing informa- 
tion exists. But participation in great events does not confer great- 
ness ; nor does the mere narration of ascertained facts give a living 
portrait. Madame Roland enters into history—rather as part of the 
scenery than as an actor—with her husband’s arrival in office ; but 
Mrs. Pope-Hennessy devotes ten chapters and nearly half of the book 
to an account of her life before this point. This involves a long narra- 
tive of the girlhood and early married life of a woman who was ‘‘ high- 
browed ” in the eighteenth century manner; and it could have been 
made both entertaining and instructive if it had been compressed, 
stripped of most of its detail and written with considerably more 
vigour and point. But Mrs. Pope-Hennessy, remembering that she 
is writing a serious historical study, cannot take her subject altogether 
as a figure for satire nor, in face of the facts, altogether seriously. In 
the result, her pleasantries about Manon Philipon’s ‘‘ romantic ideas ’’ 
are almost as flat and faded as Manon herself. This long introduction 
could only have been excusable if it had brought out the ironic fate 
which threw the romantic Manon and her sober husband along with 
a great many similar persons into the middle of the French Revolution, 
which really was an affair far more serious than any of fhe people who 
took part in it. However, all the facts are here, and the observant can 
deduce from it a lesson which the author might well have drawn—that 
history has a way of transcending its actors. As for the publishers’ 
statement that ‘* there is no more interesting figure in the story of the 
French Revolution than that of Madame Roland,” we flatly deny it. 


THE CITY 
T* question of a capital levy is very much in the 


foreground just now, and at the Annual General 

Meetings of the Banks the chairmen are dealing 
with the subject. Perusal of these rather lengthy speeches 
has a somewhat saddening effect, for, with almost unbroken 
unanimity, the only definite proposal for es with 
the financial situation after the war put forward by the 
men who preside over our big banking institutions is not 
to have any levy on capital: It may be as well to give 
the arguments of these gentlemen in their own words. 

~ * * 


Mr. F. G. Goodenough, the chairman of Barclay’s Bank, 
draws attention to the fact that our National Debt at the 
termination of the war will amount to not less than 
£7,000,000,000, and it may be more, in addition to which 
we must expect further Government borrowings for purposes 
of reconstruction. This leads one hopefully to expect some 
suggestions as to how the position is to be faced, but what 


we get is the following : 

Any for reduction of interest, or for conscription 
of wealth for the reduction of our National Debt, will be to our 
own detriment. Our consolation may be that the other great 
nations, with the exception of Japan, will have the same, or far 
heavier, burdens ——— to their resources, and those that 
face the situation enjoy the longer 
State is the capital investment of the individual. We cannot 
afford to deprive the individual of the capital that is his. Capital 
in the hands of the individual is of ter value than capital in 
the hands of the State, for the vidual, in his own interests, 
brings to the omens of capital his energy, and this results 
for the fienefit of all. Science and invention, industry and trade, 
are dependent upon capital. They cease to exist without it, and 
flourish only where it is to be found. The employment of labour, 


and the wages earned by labour, are in their turn dependent u 
industry and trade, and, therefore, are also denundont a 


The securities of the National Debt, and the tly in 
supplies of credit with the banks, will furnish together the resoones 
that are needed for the it of industry and for the finance 
of trade. This is a matter on which the whole future depends, and 
we may be thankful to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
pronouncement that there is no intention on the part of the present 
Government to tax capital. 

* * * 

If I understand the concluding paragraph aright, it means 
that the National Debt itself is to be the capital on which 
the development of our post-war industry will be financed, 
which is a quite comforting conclusion, for on that basis 
every additional thousand millions of debt we incur makes 
us richer—so that is all right! It is interesting to note 
that the official report of the meeting which gives most 
speeches in full, contains the following sentence : 

After some observations by Mr. Allen on the Labour policy with 
regard to capital, Lord Knutsford said that the shareho of 
Barclay’s Bank were too respectable to evince much enthusiasm 
during the delivery of the Chairman’s speech, but the figures pro- 
duced were certainly overwhelmingly satisfactory. 

One is left wondering as to what it was Mr. Allen said! 

ae x * 

At the London Joint Stock Bank meeting the chairman, 
Mr. C. T. Milburn, expressed himself as follows on the 
question of a capital levy : 

Our war debt is reaching colossal proportions. It is now nearly 
five thousand millions. So the cry has been raised that this burden 
must be lightened, if not now, anyhow after the war, by a “ con- 
scription of capital,’ whatever that may mean. There are in this 
bank 11,400 shareholders, very many of whom have made sacrifices 
equal to those made by any class in the community. You are, 
I feel sure, ready to sacrifice still more and to bear still greater 
burdens if need be, but under such chaotic conditions as would 
be brought about by a capital levy, we as bank shareholders would, 
I am id, find the burden greater than we could carry. Not 
only would there be a levy upon our shares as capital, but also on 
the bank’s deposits, or our stock in trade. At the same time the 
demand for loans would be enormous and values would decline 
tapidly. In fact, the conditions produced would, as I have said, 
become so chaotic, that banking as we now understand it could 
not be carried on. 

Mr. Milburn, however, has an alternative to suggest, for 

after drawing our attention to the fortunate fact that out 

of the world’s production of gold in 1916, of about 
£95,000,000, no less than £60,000,000 was produced in the 

British Empire, he states he has been told that there is no 

reason why the production of gold in the Empire should not 

be considerably increased, “provided the Government 
will give full consideration as regards materials, labour, 
and taxation to this so important industry.” Here, again, 
one is left wondering! It now costs ever so much more 
than before the war in materials, labour, and transport 
to produce an ounce of gold, so that the poorer grade mines 
are having to close down. The suggestion, therefore, can 
only mean that the State is to subsidise gold mines by 
making the cost of production cheaper at the cost of the 
community. It would certainly put an end to the gold 
queues which, as everybody knows, are such a distressing 
feature of the present day! Most people would have thought 
that what the State should do is to stimulate to the utmost 
the production of food and manufactures, or, in Mr. Milburn’s 
own words, “‘ by so increasing our exports over our imports 
that we could draw gold from other countries”; but he 
adds, “‘ under the conditions ahead of us, this might prove 
to be a very slow process.” 

* * * 


It is hardly necessary to say that Sir Edward Holden’s 
speech to the London City and Midland Bank shareholders 
is of quite another character, and contains no futile sugges- 
tions, although it must be added that he makes no reference 
at all to the question of a capital levy. He examines 
carefully the financial policy that has been followed by 
Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom since 
the poor Dee of war, criticises the working of our Bank 
Acts, and asks the Chancellor of the Exchequer to appoint 
a Committee of six of the most experienced bankers in 
the United Kingdom to consider the reform of the Bank 
Act of 1844. Emit Davies. 
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The Humanist — 





“‘Twopence Monthly. 


The February number, just issued, contains articles by Miss 
MARGARET McMILLAN and Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and 
Reformers. Send 2s. 6d. for year’s subscription to— 
WATTS & CO., 17 Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


cr, LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 19 











BUCKINGHAM STREET, CHARING Cross.—Sunday 
Mornings, 11.15. A Course of Lectures on “THE 
SPIRIT OF THE ALLIES.” 
February 1oth—‘ The Spirit of France.” Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S. 
17th—“ The Spirit of Belgium.”” M. Paul Descours. 
* 24th—" The Spirit of Italy." Dr. Edmund Gardner. 
March 3rd—"‘ The Spirit of Serbia.” 


LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 
ey Fri. cnet cate of training ry oats Sas extending ns aves 
fas Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 


pepicey  leeations. 
the Secretary, London School of Economics and 


” 





(Ie apply 
Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W. ¢- 2. 
MINISTRY OF FOOD. 

A special course of Seven Lectures, arranged in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Food, will be given at the London School of Economics, Clare Market. Pageant. W.C., on 
at “Tye of FOOD i -. Re | = WA - 

lednesdays at 5 p.m ginning 16th January is wi open 4 the public 
without fee or ticket. ° 7 ’ 

Feb.6. IV.—Foreign Spates of Food Control. 
By T. McKinnon Woop. 
13, V.—The Control: of Bread and Flour, and Sugar, with special reference 
to the duties of Local Authorities. 
By Mr. A. FarquxHarson. 
» 20. VI.—The Control of —y Milk and Fats. 
By Mr. Wise. 
. 27. VII.—Food Economy. 
By Sir ARTHUR Yarr, K.B.E. 
ae sent on application to the Secretary of the London School of Economics 





“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


"T RAnine SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term as a Residence for Students of Educational and Social 
Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Club Work. 
Day Conpeuaaen School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square. on T y evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuseday, Janwary 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. MAacKENnzi£. 
M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsuaw, B.Sc. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
pig is KENSINGTON. Training College for Tenshave. President: Rt. Hon. 
ty tay | LL.D, ; a bay ot Mr. C. G. Monte- 
r. Arthur onl 
= and Loan Fund apply to the ° Principal, Miss Liwence. 
Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 


Road, E.1. Universiry Courses in Arts, Science, Mepictne, and ENGINEER- 
a aae Os Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. 














post free from 





(COLLEGE « OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Stud epared for the Examinations 
fine Ay ~ two oar Mesiele n oe Soctety. h yu a : 

3% Pembridge Villas, London, Ww. i. Telephone. 3948 Park. nenentans — 


ue SCHOOLS. 


"ee SROARE T'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
pectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBIN 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the 1 no ESN bie Seas ens 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
Hock tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
ey. Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Pupils regularly prepared for Universities. Full 


domestic course f ; 
Ciark and Miss K. 4 te and external students. Principals: Miss THeopora 




















FeEeCH LADY, heving coasted English Girls for 12 years in 

ues ng ith harm 

Ales French habitually spoken. Lescons te _F- y--k. iterature aod iter. 
= on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 

Lodge others.—Address D:recrrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 4, 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring toe ‘on Thursday, pics 
Prospectus to Te ACRAE MOIR. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


. | ‘HE SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR FOR WOMEN, : South Side, 

Caphom Common, S.W. 4. 

A General Hospital for Women and Children 4-¥- by Medical Women. 

PROBATIONERS received at the age of 19 years, or in 
at the age of 18. Two years’ course. Certificate given. Sele riots. :. plus £5 War 
bonus ; also indoor uniform 
SHORT PERIODS OF TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. For full particulars apply to the Marron. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE = NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training. t 
Infons Welfare Work. is now at this k- to —~\. EP, bay 

One year's training. This training recognised by Royal Sanitary Institute. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 
as Children's Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies’ Welsomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary 
(Incorporated). 1 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, _ 

















URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN. ny short "Practical 
Course of a months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods 
Certificates ¢ good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. BrRnasD Mote, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead, Londen. Nw 


[Start WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

1 Welfare Workers, the yy of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLorment Burra, licensed 

vy the County The Bureau will give advice and help te enquirers. 

pe to ckarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three three months. 





THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF ‘SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. he care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 


INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED = THE LEAGUE. 
Kino's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 


BATTERSEA 111 Bridge Road, ae isteeseen. S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W 

MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, w. 

SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

STEerney - 49 Church Street, Mineries, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micug.u. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTOS MSS. and TYPEWRITING ‘of every 
ea! and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typis ide’. eetings, Lectumen, Sermons reported.— 
M TROP LITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 

C= HOUSE for disposal, or > working partner desired. 
Some capitalised, well appointed, and in smooth working order. Communal 
ving of special value at present time.—Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, 

Hampstead, London, N.W 








IONEER PLAYERS. —SuNDAY Sul BSCRIPTION PERFORMANCES, 
ay! particulars of ie apply Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. Tel. : 3873 Gerr President : ELLEN TERRY. Stage Director 

EDITH CRAIG. 

EETLES.—Fair's Beetle Paste, ‘used and approved i in both of the 
Royal Households and hundreds of county seats, h goeean its unique superiority 
in one night.—Scientifically prepared for ra ect. Repels cats and dogs. 

Tins. 1s, 2d., 2s. 9d., amd 5s, 4d., post free from W. FAIR, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Mattuusian Leacug, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are inserted in THE 











New STATESMAN at the rate of 8d. per line tor 
a single insertion, or 8/- per inch. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Subscribed Capital, £24,906,432.0.0 Paid-up Capital, £5,188,840.0.0 
Reserve Fund, £4,342,826 .0.0 


Sgt eee: 
Sir EDWARD H. HO , Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 





TE Richt Hon. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds. | FREDERICK HYNDE FOX Liverpoo | FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esgq., Birmingham. 

Sim PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. | H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq. ideueen er | tue Riau HON. LORD PIRRIE, K-P., London. 

ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, iisq.. Liverpool. | JOHN GLASBROOK ‘isa, Swagsea. Sik THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart... Liverpool. 

Tun Be. Hos LORD CARNOCK, G-0-B., London, | ARTHUR T. KEEN, itsq. junainghoim. Tux Riour HoN. Sim GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, 
2 MF, Landinam. Biont Hox. REGINALD McKENNA, MP., | C.B., K.CM.G.. G.C.LE., London. 

FRAEK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esa., C.b., | London, -iees Po | WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., Coventry. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Joint Genera] Managers: J. M. MADDERS, 8. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, E. W. WOOLLEY. 
























































Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1917. Cr. 
£ ‘Se £ &. d. 
To ae Paid up, viz. :— | By Cash in hand (including Gold Coin £7,000,000) 
10s. Od. per Share on and Cash at Bank of England .. -. 44,110,353 13 10 
2,075,536 Shares of £12 each 5,188,840 0 0 © ,, Money at Call and at Short Notice .. $1,003,560 9 2 
» Reserve Fund .. * e 4,342,826 00 | - Investments :— 
» Dividend payable on st | War Loans, at cost (of which £408,418 10s. is 
February, 1918 .. -- «. 850,246 14 0 | lodged for Public and other Accounts) 
» Balance of Profit and Loss other British Government Securities .. 33,116,534 13 6 
Account, as below .. : 733,785 5 8 Stocks Guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, India Stocks and Indian Railway 
10,615,697 19 8 Debentures .. ms i ne + 181,789 10 0 
» Current, Deposit and other British Railway Debenture and Preference 
Accounts a tin" -. 220,551,768 9 5 Stocks, British Corporation Stocks .. 1,774,873 4 2 
Acceptances on account of Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks 
Customers z2 ‘a -- 8,826,865 17 6 and Bonds .. oa od re $3 660,352 18 0 
Sundry Investments .. * *! Pe 521,468 5 10 
» Bills of Exchange .. 4 fe .. 85,052,991 17 10 
146,421,719 12 4 
», Advances on Current and other Accounts .. 68,510,358 1 9 
», Advances on War Loans... as .. 12,645,539 9 0 
»» Liabilities of Customers for Acceptan .. 8,826,865 17 6 
», Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches 2,837,210 6 0 
» Belfast Bank Shares :— 
49,688 £12 10 0 Old Shares £2 10 0 paid 
148,204 £12 10 0 New Shares £2 10 0 paid 
Cost a .. £1,225,908 0 0 
Less part premium cn 
Shares issued .. 473,269 0 0 
752,639 0 0 
£239,994,3382 6 7 £239,994,332 6 7 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 3ist December, 1917. Cr. 
£ a ad | £ a. d. 
To Interim Dividend at 18 per cent. | By Balance from last Account .. “et oad 243,538 5 10 
per ann. to June 30th, 1917, | yy Net profits for the year ending 3ist Decem- 
less Income Tax an At 322,708 911 | ber, 1917, after providing for all Bad and 
» Dividend able on ist Feb- Doubtful Debts a “7 as .. 1,967,716 3 0 
Tuary, 1918, at 18 per cent. | 
per ann., less Income Tax .. 350,246 14 0 | 
»» Reserve Fund for Contingencies 500,000 0 0 | 
» Salaries and Bonus to Staff | 
serving with H.M. Forces and 
Bonus to other Members § of 
the + Staff ae “ ot: 304,518 19 3 | 
» Balance earried forward to | 
next account .. ne wt 733,785 5 8 | 
£2,211,254 8 10 | £2,211,254 8 10 














EDWARD H. HOLDEN, CuarrMan anp ManacinG Director. DAVID DAVIES, , py eecrors 
CARNOCK, j 


W G. BRADSHAW, Derury-Cuarrman. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branehes. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the correctness of the 
Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all 
the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit @ true 
and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and 4s 
shown by the books of the Company. 
WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Cuarrerep AccouNTANTS, 


Lonpon, 14th January, 1918. Auditors. 


THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sraatout & Sous, Ltd., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Starzsman Pustinamme Co.. Lrn.. 10 Great Queen Street. 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. ead on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the World. 
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